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I—BOARD OF TRADE NOTICES. 


STATE OF THE SKILLED LaBouR MARKET IN JUNE. 


The following memorandum has been prepared by the Labour 
Department of the Board of Trade for the Board of Trade 
Journal, and also (with additions) for the Labour Gazette :— 

On the whole there has been some falling off in the state of 
employment during the past month, almost all the principal 
branches of industry being more of Jess affected by the decline. 
Employment, however, remains better than a year ago. 

In the 113 trade unions making returns, with an aggregate 
membership of 464,126, 12,713 (or 2°7 per cent.) were reported 
as unemployed at the end of June, compared with 2°3 per cent. in 
May, and with 3:2 per cent. in the 109 unions, with a membership 
of 422,602, from which returns were received for June, 1896. 


Employment in Various Industries.—Coal Mining.— 
The average number of days worked at pits employing 404,222 

rsons was 4'82 per week in June, as compared with 4°58 in 
June, 1896, the improvement being spread over almost all districts, 
Partly owing to the Whitsuntide holidays, the number of days 
worked was not so great as in May. Unemployed miners in 
trade unions in Northumberland and Durham amounted at the 
end of June to 0°6 per cent. of the membership, as compared 
with percentages of 0°7 in May last and 1°7 in June, 1896. 


Tron Mining.—Employment during June was generally better 
than a year ago, though owing to the Whitsuntide holidays the 
’ number of days worked at the mines was, on the whole, less than 
in May. At mines employing 16,656 workpeople an average of 
5°72 days per week was worked in June, as compared with 5°87 
days in May and 5°59 days in June, 1896. 
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In the Pig Iron Industry employment was better than a year 
ago, but not quite so good as a month ago. Ironmasters making 
returns had 350 furnaces in blast at the end of June, and were 

‘employing 22,353 persons, compared with 355 furnaces and 
22,447 workmen at the end of May, and 347 furnaces and 22,078 
workmen a year ago. 

Employment at Steelworks fell off during the month, but at the 
end was still better than a year ago. At 137 works 38,183 
persons were employed at the end of June or 1,390 more than a 
year ago, but 927 less than at the end of May. 

Employment at Puddling Furnaces and Rolling Mills declined 
considerably during the month, and at the end was no longer so 
good as a year ago. At 94 works 17,734 persons were employed at 
the end of June, or 1,266 less than at the end of May and 756 less 
than a year ago. 

In the Tinplate Trade the number of mills at work has again 
decreased. At 88 works only 273 out of 488 mills were reported 
to be at work at the end of the month, or 29 less than at the end 
of May and 38 lessthana year ago. This reduction is, however, 
partly due to the prevalence of disputes. 

Employment has to some extent fallen off in nearly all branches 
of the Engineering and kindred trades. .The percentage of 
unemployed union members at the end of June was 2°3, compared 
‘with 1°8 in May and 2:0 per cent. at the end of June, 1896. 

The Shipbuilding trades show a slight falling-off in the state 
of employment. The percentage of unemployed union ‘members 
at the end of June was 4:5, compared with 4:1 in May. The 
percentage in June, 1896, was 7°8. 

Employment in the Building trades, though still good, was 

rcely so brisk at the end of the month, when the percentage of 

‘unemployed in unions making returns was 1°5 compared with 0°8 
in May. The percentage for June, 1896 was also 1°5. 

The furnishing trades are still well employed, but the percentage 
of unemployed union members at the end of June was 1.5 com- 
pared with 1-1 in May and 1°4 per cent. at the end of June, 1896. 

_ Employment in the Printing and Bookbinding trades con- 
tinued good for the season, though not so brisk as in May. The 
percentage of unemployed union members at the end of June was 
4°4 compared with 3°4 for May, and 5°1 per cent. for June, 1896. 

Employment in the Paper trade has still further improved. 
The percentage of unemployed union members at the end of June 
was 2°7, compared with 3°35 per cent. in May and also in June, 
1896, 

In the Glass trade employment remains stationary, the per- 
centage of unemployed union members at the end of June being 

‘ the same as in May, viz., 11°4, compared with 14-4 at the end of 
June, 1896. 

Employment in the Leather trades has not been quite so good. 
The percentage of unemployed union members at the end of June 
was 3°0, compared with 2-2 in May, and 32 per cent. at the end 
of June last year. 
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On the whole, employment in the ready made Boot and Shoe 
trade has declined. In the bespoke branch it has been good. 

Employment in the ready made Tailoring trade has been good. 
In the bespoke branch it has been fair. 

In the Spinning branch of the Cotton trade employment has 
—- moderate. In the Weaving branch it has continued 

In the Woollen trade employment, although fair in Huddersfield, 
has been dull generally ; and in the Worsted trade has slightly 
declined. In the Hosiery trade employment has been quiet. 

As regards the employment of women in the Textile trades, 
information repecting 477 mills employing 79,000 women and 
girls, shows that 71 per cent. were in mills giving full employ- 
ment during the month, compared with 74 per cent. among those 
for whom returns were received for May and 89 per cent. for June, 
1896. 


Trade Disputes.—Fifty-three fresh disputes occurred in 
June, 1897, involving 13,380 workpeople. as compared with 126, 
involving 17,848 workpeople in May, and 95 disputes, involving 
about 11,700 workpeople in June,1896. Sixteen disputes took place 
in the building trades, 9 in mining and quarrying, 5 in the 
engineering and shipbuilding trades, 3 in other metal trades, 5 in 
the textile trades, 5 in furnishing and woodworking trades, and 
10 in the miscellaneous group of industries. 

Of the 80 new and old disputes involving 12,474 workpeople, 
of which the settlement is reported, 32, involving 3,236 workpeople, 
were successful from the workpeople’s point of view ; 23, involving 
5,865 persons, partially successful; and 25, involving 3,373 
persons, unsuccessful. 


Changes in Rates of Wages.—Changes in rates of 
wages affecting about 17,300 workpeople were reported duri 
June, of which number about 15,830 received increases, an 
- about 1,470 sustained decreases. The net result is an average 
' advance estimated at 1s. 5d. per head on the weekly wages of 
those affected. The increases include 7,600 building trade opera- 
tives, and 4.820 in the metal, engineering, and shipbuilding trades. 
Changes affecting about 3,200 workpeople were preceded by strikes; 
the remainder, involving about 14,100, were settled by negotiation 
or otherwise, without strikes. 


REGULATIONS FOR PREVENTING COLLISIONS AT SHA, 

Information has been received at the Board of Trade from the 
Foreign Office to the effect that the Chinese Government, while 
applying the new international regulations for preventing collisions 
at sea to war and merchant vessels of a foreign type, request that 
British vessels visiting Chinese waters may be warned that when 
they encounter sailing and fishing craft of native type (to which 
the regulations do not apply) they should not adhere strictly to 
the international rules, but should act as circumstances may 
direct for the avoidance of collisions. 
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OFFIc1AL INQUIRIES UNDER THE BOILER EXPLOSIONS ACT. 


A formal investigation was held at the Guildhall, Worcester, 
on the 29th and 30th June, into the circumstances attending the 
explosion of a tank or boiler at Messrs. Webb’s Factory, Worcester, 
on the 13th May, whereby loss of life ensued. 

Messrs Webb carry on business as hair-cloth manufacturers, and 
for this purpose hair is cleaned anddyed. The process was formerly 
carried on in open tanks, but in consequence of a disagreeable 


~ smell and some danger to the employés, Messrs. Webb decided to 


try a closed tank, the contents being boiled by steam from a 
boiler worked at a pressure of from 40 to 80 lbs. per square inch. 

A cast-iron tank 9ft: long, 5 tt. 6 ins. wide, and 4 ft. 6 ins. deep, was 
obtained from, and fitted with a cover by, a firm of engineers by 
whom a safety valve, reducing valve, steam pressure, and other neces- 
sary mountings were also fitted. Messrs. Webb merely required the 
tank for boiling the contents; they did not intend it to be sub- 
jected to any considerable pressure of steam, and it was not supplied 
with that object. 

The reducing valve was removed and the tank was subsequently 
used for boiling hair, the pressure being about 4 lbs. 

The cover was made in two parts, one half being fixed and the 
other was secured with four bolts, one at each corner, working 
through brass bushes in bridge castings, the ends of which were 
bent down and turned inwards beneath the flange on the outside 
of the tank, the joint being made by asbestos packing. 

The joint leaked considerably, and, with a view to reduce the 
leakage, sacks folded lengthways and overlapping at the ends 
were placed over the asbestos packing. 

On the 13th May the tank was filled with hair, water, and bags. 


containing log wood. Steam was turned on and the joint was 


made in the manner above described, the cover was then screwed 
down by hand and the contents boiled when the steam inlet 
valve was closed and opened slightly. About half an hour after- 
wards the tank exploded, the cover breaking in two across the 
centre. Three persons were scalded, one of them so severely that. 
he died on the 15th May. 

The Court found that the explosion was due tothe cast iron lid 
being screwed down upon an uneven joint, and when subjected to 
a slight steam pressure it fractured. That the joint was made by 
the attendant, who had no mechanical training, and that his. 
omission to make an even joint did not amount to negligence. 
Messrs. Webb were exonerated from blame. 

The Court condemned the use of cast iron for vessels subjected 
to steam pressure, and they were of opinion that the area of the. 
safety valve supplied to this tank was insufficient to relieve it of 
accumulation of steam, and that the number of screws was 
insufficient to secure the cover, but asthe engineers who supplied 
the tank did not intend it to be subjected to steam pressure 
exceeding 5 lbs. they were exonerated from blame, 

The Court made no order as to costs. 
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TENDERS FOR NORWEGIAN STATE 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has received 
despatches from H. M. Consul General at Christiania, reportin 
that tenders are invited by the Norwegian State Railways admini- 
stration for the delivery of— 

75 narrow gauge open trucks. 
100 covered goods vans. 
132 tons of stranded galvanised fencing wire, No. 5, and 
96,400 iron fencing posts. 
=— for any of the above should be sent in by the 21st 

y: 

Such further particulars as have been received with regard to 
this contract, may be seen at the Commercial Department of the 
Foreign Office any day between the hours of 11 a.m. and6 p.m. 


TENDERS FOR THE MONOPOLY OF THE SALE AND MANUFACTURE 
OF GUNPOWDER IN SPAIN. 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has received a 
despatch from Her Majesty's Chargé d’Affaires at Madrid, 
reporting that a Law has been published in the official Gazette 
establishing a monopoly for the sale and manufacture of gun- 
powder in Spain. 

This monopoly will be submitted to public tender, fifteen days’ 
notice of which will be given in the “Madrid Gazette.” The 
minimum tender is to be 3,000,000 pesetas (120,000/.) annually, 
paid quarterly. 

Any further information that may be received cam be seen 
at the Commercial Department of the Foreign Office any day 
between the hours of 11 a.m. and 6 p.m. 


TENDERS FOR ELECTRIC WorKS AT SOFIA, 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has received a 
despatch from the Acting British Consul-General at Sofia stating 
that the municipality of that town invite tenders for— 

1. The supply of electric currents to light the streets, as well 
as public and private buildings in the town, and the supply of 
electric power; and 

2. The construction and working of electric tramways in the 
town and suburbs. 

Tenders will be received for either or both of these undertakings 
at the offices of the municipality of Sofia up to the 22nd September 
next, and will then be examined, but a final adjudication will be 
held on the 2nd October if, in the interval, a reduction of 5 per 
cent. is offered on the tenders containing the most favourable terms. 

Such further particulars as have been received may be seen at 
the Commercial Department of the Foreign Office any day between 
the hours of 11 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
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TENDERS FOR WELSH COAL FOR EGYPTIAN RAILWAYS. 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs has received a 
despatch from Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General at Cairo, 
drawing attention to a notice published in the “ Official Journal” 
of the Egyptian Government of the 28rd ult., in which it is stated 
that tenders are invited by the Egyptian Government for Welsh 
coal for the use of the adminstration of railways and the port 
of Alexandria. 

Tenders should be sent under cover by registered post, and 
should reach the President of the Administrative Council by the 
15th October next. 

Such further particulars as have been received may be seen at 
the Commercial Department of the Foreign Office, any day between 
the hours of 11 a.m. and 6 p.m. 


Rartway Works IN Eeypt. 
Tenders for Bridges. 


Ihe Egyptian Government is engaged in carrying out some 
important reforms in the Railway Department, particularly with 
regard to its regulations as to specifications and tenders for 
bridges and similar works. 

In future, designs and specifications will be prepared under the 
best technical advice. The specifications will be drawn up in 
English as well as French. The system of always accepting the 
lowest tender will be discarded, and that offer accepted which in 
the opinion of technical advisers is most likely to ensure sound 
and good work. Latitude will be allowed in dimensions of iron- 
work so that Contractors of different nationalities may use the 
sections to which they are <ccustomed. It is hoped that when 
the attention of English bridge builders is directed to these altera- 
tions in the conditions upon which tenders are to be invited, they 
may see their way to compete with the contractors of other 
countries who have so far been generally successful in obtaining 
contracts to carry out railway bridge works in Egypt. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


India Ofice—The Secretary of State for India in Council is 
prepared to receive Tenders from such persons as way be willing 
to supply 


1, Steel Rails and Fishplates. 
2. Fishbolts, 
3. Spikes for Rails. 
4, Crossings and Switches. 
5. Carriages and Wagons. 
The Conditions of Contract may be obtained on application to 
the Director General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall, 8.W., and 
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tenders are to be delivered at that oftice by Two o’clock p.m., on 
Tuesday, the 20th July, for Nos. 1 to 4, and on Tuesday, the 
27th July, for No. 5, after which times respectively no tender 
will be received. 


War Ofice.—Notice to Manufacturers.—The Secretary of State 
for War hereby gives notice that tenders for specific quantities 
of the undermentioned articles will probably be invited from time 
to time during the next twelve months, namely :— 

Accoutrements, Acids, Bedding, Bedsteads (iron), 
Blankets, Boots, Brushes and Brooms, Bunting, Canvas, 
Chain (iron, light and heavy), Cloth and Serge, Clothing, 
Cordage, Hawsers, Lines and Twines, Cottons, Earthenware, 
Electrical Instruments (submarine mining), Felt for 
Numnahs, Flags, Flannel, Flannelette, Games (indoor), 
Harness and Saddlery, Hosiery (cotton and woollen), India- 
rubber goods, Lamps and Lanterns, Leather, Linens, Metals 
(copper, lead, tin sheet, zinc sheet), Methylated Spirit, Oils, 
Sewing Cotton and Thread, Spades and Shovels, Table-tops 
and Form-tops (deal), Tarpaulins and Sail-covers, Telegraph 

. Cable and Wire, Timber (English and foreign), Tinware. 

Manufacturers who may wish to be applied to when tenders 
_ are required, should address the undersigned by letter, stating the 
particular articles which they manufacture, and the names of at 
least two well-known firms or public bodies who have purchased 
from them, and are in a position to certify as to the quality of 
their productions. 

Application unaccompanied by references will not be noticed. 

Firms whose names are already on the War Office list need not 
apply, as forms for tendering will be seat to them in due course, 


(Signed) A. Masor, Director of Army Contracts. 
‘War Office, Pall Mall, 8.W., 1st July, 1897. 


PERv. 


Consular Invoices for Machinery for Exhibition.—A report 
dated 9th June last has been received at the Foreign Office from 
H. M. Acting Consul-General at Lima, stating that by a recent 
Decree Peruvian Consuls are prohibited from levying fees for 
certifying Consular Invoices concerning machinery which may be 
sent to the forthcoming Permanent Machinery Exhibition at 
Lima. 


AWARDS FOR GALLANTRY. 


The Board of Trade have received through the Consul-General 
for Sweden and Norway a binocular glass, which has been awarded 
by the Norwegian Government to Mr. John Thompson, master of 
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the Canadian barque “Sagona,” of Richibucto, New Brunswick, 
in recognition of his services to the shipwrecked crew of the 
Norwegian barque “ Nordlyset,” of Grimstad. 

The Board of Trade have awarded a binocular glass to Johann 
Winter, master of the German fishing smack “‘ Flora,” of Finken- 
warder (Hamburg) in recognition of his humanity and kindness to 
the shipwrecked crew of the British fishing smack “Sancho,” of 
Grimsby, which was abandoned in the North Sea on the 18th 
June, 1897. 


INSPECTORS OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The following Inspectors of Weights and Measures have, during 
the month of June, 1897, passed the examination provided for in 
the 11th section of the Weights and Measures Act, 1889 :— 

Griffith, David, Carnarvonshire; Horsnell, Arthur, Ossett; 
Shepherd, John, Grimsby; Smith, Arthur James, Wigan; Tottle,. 
Charles Aubrey, London County ; and also the following members 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary, Ireland; Lester, George H. ;. 
O’Beirne, Thomas; Greene, John ; Morris, Thomas E.; Coughlan, 
Cornelius ; Murray, Patrick ; Murphy, James; Kevany, Patrick ; 
Walsh, Patrick; Lawless, Patrick; O’Dea, Michael; Hurley, 
Timothy ; Hughes, Daniel ; O’Connor, Maurice ; Gaddis, Samuel ; 
Mooney, James; King, Martin; Gillooly, Michael ; Conway, 
Henry P.; Kearney, Patrick. 
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II.—FOREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM.* 


The Monthly Accounts of Trade and Navigation show that the 
imports from foreign countries and British possessions into the 
United Kingdom for the month ended 30th June last amounted in 
value to 36,321,809/. as compared with 35,229,2551. for June, 1896 
—showing an increase of 1,092,554/., or 3°1 per cent. The exports 
of British and Irish produce and manufactures were valued at 
19,089,9977., as against 20,560,0617., for June, 1896, showing a 
decrease of 1,470,064/., or about 7°1 per cent., and the exports of 
foreign and colonial merchandise for June, 1897, were valued at 
5,451,789/., as compared with 4,638,968/. in June, 1896—an 
increase of 812,8211., or 17 per cent. 

Taking first the imports, the following categories show an 
increased value in June, 1897, as compared with June, 1896 :— 
Animals, living (for food) have increased in value 206,735/. Articles 
of food and drink (duty free), 374,267/.: articles of food and 
drink (dutiable), 148,736/.: metals, 205,172/.: oils, 5,687/.: raw 
materials for sundry industries and manufactures, 526,180/. and 
manufactured articles, 139,450. On the other hand, the imports 
of tobacco (dutiable) have decreased 25,692/.: chemicals, dye 
stuffs and tanning substances, 95,556/.: raw materials for textile 
manufactures, 148,036/.: miscellaneous articles, 202,323/. and 
parcel post, 42,4262. In the category cf articles of food and 
drink (duty free), the amount of wheat imported is less by 
2,289,370 cwt. in quantity and 420,514. in value than the 
imports in June, 1896 ; and it is also noteworthy that the quantity 
of wheat meul and flour was 150,480 cwt. less, but valued at 
8,2911. more, than in June, 1896. Another decrease is in the 
amount of unrefined sugar, which was valued at 282,341/. less than 
during the corresponding period of Jast year. Notwithstanding 
these and other decreases, the net value of the imports of this 
category have risen 374,627/., owing to large increases in the 
imports of cheese 211,842/.; fruit, raw, 184,067/7.; hams, 
148,328/., and butter, 113,630/. 

The decrease in the value of the imports of raw materials 
for textile manufactures is due to the imports of cotton 
(raw) and jute, which last month were valued respectively at 
151,385/. and 120,6617. less than in June, 1896. On the other 
hand, the imports of mohair have increased 135,6237. The im- 
ports of sawn wood, as might be expected in consequence of re- 
cent demands, show an increase of 376,775/. With regard to 
the exports of June, 1897, as compared with June, 1896, all 
categories show a decrease, with the exception of animals living, 
which have increased 11,540/.; raw materials, 73.436/.; and 
parcel post, 16,0167. This decrease must be attributed to the 
disturbance of trade consequent on the recent public holidays, 
there having been only 24 working days in June, 1897, as against 
26 in June, 1896. 


*See also pp. 112 & 113, 
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The exports of articles of food and drink have decreased 
11,1527. Yarns and textile fabrics, 942,621/.; metals and 
articles manufactured therefrom (except machinery), 240,262/.; 
machinery and millwork, 85,1871. ; apparel and articles of per- 
sonal use, 148,789/.; chemicals and chemical and medicinal prepa- 
rations, 53,206/.; and all other articles either manufactured or 
partly manufactured, 89,8397. 


The most noticeable decrease in the exports of yarns and textile 
fabrics was that of cotton piece goods (820,444/.), and of cotton 


‘yarn 126,428/7.); woollen and worsted yarn also decreased 


137,361/. All the articles in the category of metals, except brass 
and telegraphic wires and apparatus, show a decreased value 
of exports last month, iron, unwrought and wrought, to the extent 


of 231,5107. 


The Trade of the Half Year. 


Taking now the trade for the half year ending June 30th, 1897, 
as compared with the same period of 1896, the total increase in 
imports shown is 8,932,211/.; that is, the value of the imports in 
the first six months of 1897 was 225,435,246/., as compared with 
216,503,035. in the corresponding period of 1896. Articles of 
food and drink (duty free) show an increase of 3,562,0741. ; 
manufactured articles, 2,644,410/.; raw materials for sundry 
industries and manufactures, 1,319,781/.; articles of food and 
drink (dutiable) 1,093,541/., raw materials for textile manufac- 
tures, 821,3987.; metals, 653,453/.; animals, living (for food), 
189,095/. ; and tobacco (dutiable), 27,4137. On the other hand 
the following articles show a decrease in the six months’ trade :— 
Oils, 498,353/.; chemicals, dye stuffs, and tanning substances 
424,2871.; miscellaneous articles, 412,539/. ; and parcel post 43,7751 


The exports of British and Irish produce and manufactures for 
the six months ended 30th June, 1897, show a net decrease of 
1,735,288. as compared with the first half year of 1896, due 
principally to the large decrease of 3,689,780/. in the exports of 
yarns and textile fabrics. Apparel and articles of personal use 
have also decreased 397/,212/., and the category of “all other 
articles, either manufactured or partly manufactured,’ show a 
decrease of 66,7887. On the other hand, animals, living, have 
increased 95,555/.; articles of food and drink, 198,134/.; raw 
materials, 903,621/.; metals and articles manufactured therefrom 
(except machinery) 418,902/. ; machinery and millwork, 432,5931. ; 
chemicals, and chemical and medicinal preparations, 180,580/. ; and 
parcel post, 189,307/. The increase in the value of the exports of 
foreign and colonial merchandise for the first six months of 1897, as 
compared with the corresponding period of 1896, is principally 
due to the increased exports of sheep and lambs’ wool to the United 
States, which were valued at 4,480,443/. in 1897 as compared with 
only 1,185,3951. in 1896. 
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II—THE STOCKHOLM EXHIBITION AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF SWEDISH TRADE. 


A memorandum on the Stockholm Exhibition of 1897, drawn up 
by the Commercial Attaché to H. M. Legation at Stockholm, has 
been recently received at the Foreign Office. 

The memorandum states that the Stockholm Industrial Exhibi- 
tion opened last month is expected to have a very beneticial effect 
on the international trade of those countries participating in it, 
namely, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Russia, and Finland. Indeed 
it is said to have already had the effect of increasing orders 
between them, These Northern countries appear not to have 
formerly known each other’s industrial’ productive power and their 
respective products as well as they now do through the various 
important exhibits at present displayed in Stockholm, 

It is said that the jury of experts drawn from the various 
exhihiting nations have already partly finished their labours for 
awards which, however, will not be made public for some time yet. 

Only Northern countries were allowed to take part in this 
Exhibition, on account of want of space. It was considered to be 
purely Scandinavian, but Russia and Finland were admitted to 
participate in it officially on account of the similarity of their in- 
terests and trade. Canada wished to exhibit, but was refused. 
Germany made several unsuccessful efforts to be included, but 
also failed to obtain the much-desired permission. 

The chief interest, perhaps, of this Exhibition lies in its 
exhibits of raw or partly worked-up products, such as iron and 
copper in their initial stages, even more than in their finished 
productions, such as castings, tools, and machinery ; though these 
latter are also of the greatest importance in marking the enor- 
mous industrial advance. Some exhibits are still incomplete. 
Some characteristic productions, such as _ exportable 
wooden houses, are not represented at all. In consequence 
of the probable great future of Sweden as an iron and 
iron-ore exporting country, when other present sources of 
mineral ores (such as iron from Northern Spain) become 
lessened or even exhausted, it is to these products 
and their exhibits of all branches of mineral indus- 

tries that foreigners should chiefly turn their attention— 
especially as Sweden will, probably, in the uear future export far 
more of them than if now does to Great Britain. It is hoped 
that means of satisfactorily separating iron from the ore by 
an electric process will soon be realised by an eminent Swedish 
inventor, who is reported to have already nearly solved the 
problem, which would be of incalculable benefit to Sweden in the 
northern iron districts, where the water supply is plentiful, and 
can supply the necessary machinery with ample power to obtain 
the powerful electrical currents, thereby avoiding the present 
great expense of imported coal. The Swedish iron industries 
have, undoubtedly, made great progress; considerable quantities 
of machinery are now even exported, whereas, formerly, nearly 
all was imported. Much is hoped for the iron industry in the 
duture, Sweden is now locking fwther efield than hitherto 
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for new or larger export markets, especially in the East. 
Many Swedish exvorted products are not traceable to their true 
destinations from being sent to Hamburg and otber places, where 
they are re-shipped. 

The development of Sweden and Norway industrially in recent 
years has been great, and many articles formerly imported are now 
produced at home; this is particularly the case with machinery, 
cutlery, and other manufactures of iron, and textiles of all 
kinds.* Every effort is being made to establish locally factories 
for the manufacture of goods which are now imported, as, for in- 
stance, paper for newspapers, which has hitherto come almost 
entirely from Norway,but which will now soon be entirely supplied, 
and much more cheaply, by newly-erected mills near Stockholm. 

By far the most interesting of the Swedish exhibits, after those 
showing the state of the iron and textile industries, are those of 
the work of the Sloyd system of teaching handicrafts and useful, 
practical work in schools, which cover a large part of the Swedish 
building. The range of Sléyd products is immense, including 
furniture (even revolving book-cases and carved cabinets), chairs, 
looms, tools, carpenters’ benches, brushes, ladders, kitchen 
and all sorts of useful household things, textiles, cloths, carpets, 
clothes, curtains and fine embroideries, needlework, etc. The 
object of this system is primarily to train the eye ard hand, and to 
give useful, interesting work to scholars conjointly with ordinary 
education, and an extensive system of gymnastics. A boy or girl, 
trained, under this system, in exact methods of drawing to scale, 
and then in the making of articles from the scaled drawing (as is 
done in carpentry, etc.) obtains an early training of great value for 
future practical work, and useful profitable employment. An Irish 
Royal Commission is now visiting Sweden, and studying this. 
Sloyd system with the object of introducing it into Ireland. 

The only English exhibit in the whole exhibition is that of 
“ Pegamoid,” a recently invented and improved form of celluloid, 
which promises to have an enormous sale in all countries.. 
Permission to exhibit it has been specially accorded to the Swedish 
agent at Stockholm, in view of the importance of making its. 
manifold uses widely known. 

No statistics whatever have been published officially in connec- 
tion with this Exhibition, and it is understood that none will be 
issued later. There is no statistical department in connection with | 
it, as is usually the case. Only avery few firms give tables of the. 
increase of their particular products in late years. 

Towards the close of the exhibition and when the awards are 
allotted, it would doubtless be profitable for an English expert, repre- 
senting the British iron manufacturers, to. visit Stockholm, and to 
examine professionally its iron exhibits for the information of the: 
British iron trade, so as to see the recent great advances made. 

German commerce with Sweden is large, and is chiefly due to 
the energy and push of the German commercial traveller, who, in 
late years especially, has overrun Sweden in all directions, and has. 
effectually secured a very large trade with innumerable small 
retail shops by a system of long credits of six, nine, twelve, or 
even of sixteen months. Many local wholesale houses have 
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suffered largely by this German inethod, which has absorbed 1] 
portions of Swedish trade. There is a great feeling against this 
German extension of business, and also, apparently, one of resent- 
ment at the deceptive character of the goods bought. But they 
are sold at a comparatively low price as regards those of other 
nations, It is also felt that the small retail trader is, by this long- 
credit system, too much in the power of the German, who may 
come down upon him if he does not eventually, after a renewal of 
a long credit, pay for the articles he ordered. It should be noted 
that, though Germans offering these long credits sometimes lose 
money, the relatively low price of the German-made article still 
leaves them a profit sufficiently large not only to repay themselves 
but also to compensate for all losses resulting from a considerable 
proportion of bad debts. There is no doubt that travellers from 
Germany have been particularly successful in working up a 
most profitable trade on the lines above mentioned. 

There seems to a distinct wish now in Sweden to be freed 
somewhat from German trade and to turn more to England. It 
is an opportunity that should not be Jost, if British exporters will 
only sufficiently realise the immense importance of working up 
in Sweden, as elsewhere, markets on this successful plan. It is 
possible that there may be objections to this system, but they are 
not: to be discovered in its practical application. Let it be noted 
that there are hardly any German merchants in Sweden: most of 
their large trade is done by these travellers, operating from a 
German manufacturing basis, now less than 24 hours’ distant 
from Stockholm. 

A few of the latest commercial statistics will be interesting 
here. In 1895 the value of the total imports into Sweden 
amounted to 344 million kronor (about *19,127,000/.), and that 
of the total exports to 311°5 millions (about 17,307,000/.). 

Its chief exports are wood, iron, and butter. 

In connection with dairy and butter produce, there is a Swedish 
export company, consisting of the leading men engaged in that 
trade with an influential president. Its unique object is to 
extend and further the markets for Swedish produce, and 
does not enter into business transactions itself. Statistics 
from this source give the exportation of butter in 1870 at 2,000 
tons, in 1880 at 5,000, and in 1888 at 15,000. There are about 
1,000 dairy companies now at work; and Gotenborg butter prices 
rule the market. ‘There are also two large margarine factories 
working. In the machine hall of the Exhibition can be seen the 
milk separators, invented by de Laval, which have been largely 
exported to Germany and Switzerland. There is also a milking 
machine which he invented. A competitor in such machinery is 
the “ Radiator” Company, which has a special building. 

The other principal Swedish exports are matches, paper and 
cardboard, fisheries, chiefly herrings, and glass. 

Imports from England in 1895 were valued at 97°8 million 
kronor (5,433,000/.), exports to Great Britain at 130°8 millions 
(7,267,0007.), according to Swedish statistics, For all the Scandi- 


*Figures in sterling throughout are only approximate. 
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navian industries an immense quantity of coal is required, valued 
at 31 million kronor (1,722,000/.) in 1895. 

Germany’s share in Swedish trade was 116°2 million kronor 
(6,455,000/.) for her imports there (or over 1,000,000 more than 
ours), and 42°8 (2,366,000/.) for exports received thence. She sends 


there coffee, wool manufactures, raw tobacco, wheat, dyes, machines 


and tools, etc. Her imports thence are matches, fish, iron ore, etc. 

One of the best and most complete telephone systems of the 
world exists in Sweden, the working of which can be studied at 
the Exhibition. By the end of next year it is expected that even 
all villages in the most distant parts of the country will be tele- 
phonically connected with each other. It already exists from 
Stockholm to all the chief towns, and even to Copenhagen. The 
Government has 37.000 apparatus in operation, spread over the 
whole country. In Stockholm alone and the suburbs (a town of 
300,C00 people) there are 16,000 telephones working belonging to 
two companies, so that, with the Government ones, it is said that 
there is a telephone to every 25inhabitants, The subscription is 
cheap—merely some 2/. 10s. for private persons, and 41. 10s. a year 
for business houses. The benefits of this extensive telephone, 
system to the official, private, mercantile, and industrial com-- 
munities are invaluable, not only in Stockholm, but especially in 
the country where the distances between the towns and villages. 
are so immense. 

A very large business is being done in bicycles, and there are- 
already 8 to 10 small Swedish factories turning them out, some of 
which exhibit. All their metal parts are made locally—in fact,. . 
the whole machine is made in Sweden except the rubber tyres, 
which come principally from England. Numbers of English and. 
American machines are sold, as cycling has become a fashionable . 
and almost universal amusement. All bicycles are bound by the. 
police regulations to be numbered. It is also possible to insure 
against stealing machines when left standing in the street. 

The great inventor M. de Laval shows in the Exhibition a new | 
application of steam as a driving power, by steam turbines. This 
invention is expected to be of great utility in converting the . 
extensive water-power of Sweden into practical use for driving, , 
in a new form, machinery for all kinds of industries, and so save 
the cost and transport of coal. 

A most interesting exhibit is that of the Copper Company in 
Falun (Stora Kopparbergs Bergslags Aktiebolag), where copper is 
seen in all stages, from the ore, through the preparatory stages, to 
the half-finished and completed article. It is a very ancient 
company, and in 1896 produced, amongst other things, 385 tons 
of copper, 367 kilograms of silver, 47,173 tons of iron in Lars, and 
51,865 of pig iron, and 47,004 tons of iron articles. 

The development of the wood industries has been immense. 
The production by machinery of the wood works was 194,000 tons. | 
in 1882, but 455,000 in 1891. In the same period the production 
of wood prepared by other methods appears to have risen from 
110,000 to 416,200 tons. Here, again, is an enormous industry _, 
well worth a closer study at the Exhibition by those engaged in. 


the wood trade. 
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IV.—CREDIT-PROTECTING UNIONS IN GERMANY. 


The United States Consul at Chemnitz, in a recent report to 
his Government, says that an institution of great merit is 
the Credit-Protecting Union. Its motto is “International union 
of merchants and manufacturers for protection against bad 
credits,” and it has 600 branches and special correspondents 
all over the world. It took a prize at the World’s Exhibition 
at Antwerp in 1894; it gives written and oral information 
to members as to the credit of concerns all over the 
world; it collects bad debts, charging nothing therefor except 
postage, and it helps to find debtors who have fled. It issues 
warnings against swindlers and bad payers, acts as arbitrator in 
doubtful cases, secures the services of excellent lawyers at reduced 
rates in all the cities where unions exist, and furnishes a union 
newspaper free. 

‘The following are extracts from the rules and regulations of the 
association in question :— 

(1.) The union for refurming credits has for its object—(a) to 
protect members, by confidential information, against business 
losses by bad credits ; (b) through pressure brought by the unions 
to make collection of bad debts easier; (c) to provide the surest 
possible information concerning the business ability, standing, and 
credit of parties with whom members desire to do business; 
(d) to bring about a timely reform in the granting of credits and. 
to hinder, as far as possible, the misuse of such credit. 

(2.) These objects can best be obtained (a) by establishing 
bureaus to take care of the common interests and to see that the 
rules and regulations of the unions are properly carried out ; 
(b) by holding meetings for the exchange of ideas and information 
regarding such business experiences as are of interest and value; . 
(c) by giving out “black lists ” of persons unwilling to pay just 
debts after having been duly warned by the officers of the- 
union; (d) by means of the union journal, with its lists of 
questions and extra list of names concerning whom special - 
inguiries are to be made; (e) by seeking to co-operate and - 
unite with other organisations with the same object; (f) by - 
keeping up constant correspondence with. other credit-reform 
unions for the purpose of exchanging notes, etc., regarding good 
and bad business houses. 

_(3.) The business manager can admit members, as can also the 
executive committee (Vorstand), A member is admitted to all 
rights and privileges as soon as he receives notice thereof. 
Members must remain ina union at least two years, and must 
give three months’ notice of intention to resign. The business 
manager may leave after giving three months’ notice. From day 
of notice of intention to leave all claims between him and mem- 
bers are at an end, except that he must return part of the yearly 
fees paid in, according to the time that must elapse before the end 
of the year, and, besides this, he must buy back all question cards 
at the original sale price. 
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(4.) The yearly fee is 12 marks, plus an admission fee of 3 
marks. 
(9.) The material gathered from time to time by the business 


‘manager shall belong to the union, and must be handed over by 


him to his successor. 

Motions to proceed to warn debtors must be made out in pre- 
scribed forms, and must be given by members to the union. In 
the interest of creditor and debtor, the latter will be offered the 
aid of the union to effect a settlement absolutely free of all 


_ charges. The creditor will have to pay all postage. When, in 


consequence of warning, payment is proffered, the business 
manager must receive, give acknowledgment for, and turn over 
the same without deducting anything except for postage. Infor- 
mation will be sought, upon request, not only in Germany, 
Austria, and Hungary, but in all parts of the world. 

Money to pay for written information must be sent at the time 
the inquiry is made, otherwise no attention will be paid to the 
demand. The price for each written notice of a firm’s or person’s 
credit is 80 pfennigs ; from places abroad, where there are unions, 
1 mark. Notices from places in foreign parts where there are no 
unions cost a great deal more, and cannot be fixed. Information 
sent by telegraph or cable costs 1 mark extra. Telegraphic notices 
can only be obtained through the unions of which the party seeking 
information is a member. 

To make matters easy, question forms are printed and sold at 
80 pfennigs exch. One such printed form entitles to a reply as 
to the standing of one person, business, or firm. Upon receipt by . 
post of such a form (card) the bureau will give, if possible, the 
desired information. In case the information covers foreign firms, 
persons, etc., 80 pfennigs (the value of the card) counts in the 
costs to be estimated. These cards can be sent direct to foreign 
bureaus for information, 7.e., they need no local union’s indorse- 
ment. Questions concerning firms in places where there is no 
branch of the union must be handed to the member's local branch. 

Members may have cards of identification (legitimation) for 
themselves and their travelling agents. These enable the mer- 
chant, manufacturer, or agent, when travelling, to gc into any of 
the union’s 600 bureaus and get information free, as long as it is 
oral, as to any and every concern in the place. This is of 
incalculable value, and is certainly an important feature of what 
seems, on the whole, one of the best institutions known to the 
modern business world. 
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V.—PROJECTED GERMAN-AUSTRIAN CANALS. 


With reference to an article in the June number of the “ Board 
of Trade Journal,” pp. 706-707, a despatch received at the 
Foreign Office from the Commercial Attaché to H.M. Embassy at 
Berlin, contains the précis of an article which was published in 
the “ Frankfurter Zeitung” of 24th May last. The writer of this 
article is of opinion that it can no longer be denied that besides 
railways, even waterways can be now most profitably made use of 
in the transport of goods on account of their comparatively cheaper 
rates. A Hungarian statist has calculated that in Hungary, for 
instance, the comparative rates are as follows per ton—kilometre :—- 
2°6 kreuzers by railway and by water on rivers 0°5 kreuzers, and 
on artificial waterways 0°7 kreuzers. This shows, even at a very 
high cost of construction, that canals will pay. Already ; to + of 
all freights are carried by water. In Germany this question is not 
only important for the interchange of goods in the country, but it 
has a great international importance, since Germany has now 
obtained a part of the world’s trade. 

For the immense trade of the East to reach the German Empire 
now, the distance from the Suez Canal by sea is 3,316 knots te 
Hamburg and 3,596 to Stettin, whereas from Port Said to the 
mouths of the Danube is only 950 and thence to Stettin about 
1,000. This route via the Danube, therefore, means only 
1,850 knots distance instead of 3,596. Besides saving in distance, 
there is economy of time, power and expense. This is enough to 
convince people of the possibility of attracting to the inner 
districts of the German Empire a still greater portion of the 
world’s trade by the building of canals which would join the 
Rhine, Elbe, and the Oder with the Danube. Germauy, therefore, 
should not only consider, when questions of canal extension arise, 
the improvement of her inland water communication, but the far 
more important point of international improvement in trans- 
portation. 

The Danube in late years has been much improved for navi- 
gation. The Sulina-mouth has been regulated, the portion from 
Pressburg to the mouth of the Raab has been improved, and a 
sum of 50 million gulden has been given by the Hungarian 
Government to further improve the middle portions of this great 
river. 

The ministry of Commerce at Vienna has had the technical 
preparations made for canals connecting the Danube with the 
Elbe, Oder and Weichsel. One project is a Vienna-Prerau- 
Oderberg-Krakau line, to join with the Oder {and Weichsel, with 
a prolongation through Galicia to Brody and Petrikow in order 
to join the Russian canal system. Another project is the Prerau- 
Pardubitz line to join the Elbe. A third one is that connecting 
Vienna with Budweis by which a junction with the Elbe would 
be effected through the Moldau and via Prague. 


The oldest German-Austrian canal project is the joining of 
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the Rhine (Main) and Danube by the I.udwigs Canal which goes 
from the Main near Bamberg by Nuremberg into the Altmuhl 
and then intothe Danube. This existing canal is too small and 
must be enlarged or another one constructed, and also the Main 
from Frankfurt to Bamberg must be canalised. Such a connec- 
tion has been estimated at 6,000,0001. 

The “ Pester Lloyd” remarks that Germany would send its 
industrial products by the rivers and canals to the Black Sea and 
the East, instead of by the stormy ocean, and would pay Austria 
and Hungary large sums for freights instead of their paying her. 

With the opening of the Iron Gates, the great impediment to. 
the great inland water traffic was removed. 

On the 22nd September, 1896, the German-Austrian Inland 
Waterways Society was founded. Its object is the study of the 
means of furthering these great canal projects. 


VI—THE DECADENCE OF THE PORT OF MARSEILLES. 
AND THE PROPOSED RHONE CANAL. 
(From a French point of View.) 
M. Georges Michel contributes to the “Economiste Frangais ” 


‘an article on the new direction into which commercial currents 


have recently been directed, with especial reference to the Port of 
Marseilles, in which he declares that all French maritime ports — 
are in a state of decadence, and that even Marseilles, in spite of 
its situation and of its traffic cieated by the extension of colonial 
possessions, has not escaped the general law. Statistics 
unfortunately, leave no doubt upon this point. 

In the year 1891 the shipping of Marseilles—entered and 
cleared—reached 10,610,820 tons ; but in 1895 the total tonnage. 


did not exceed 9,699,891 tons, a decrease of 910,939 tons, and 


this in spite of the fact that 1895 should have been an excep- 
tionally favoured year on account of the expedition to Madagascar 
necessitating an increased movement of navigation under the. 
French flag. 

Moreover, the fact that the trade of Marseilles does not show a. 
still further decrease is owing to the help of foreign trade, In 
1895 the tonnage of its steam vessels had decreased 7,505 tons, 
while in the same period the British tonnage had increased 
277,304 tons, the German 90,679 tons, the Danish 26,087 tons, 
and the Norwegian and Swedish together more than 65,000 tons. 

But Marseilles is no worse off than other French ports, especially: 
those of the north; and this state of affairs exists in spite of a 
charge on the 1evenue of 34 millions of francs yearly, of which 
7,886,279 francs are for bounties to the mercantile marine, and. 
26,183,000 francs for postal subventions to shipping lines. With 
regard to the details of the tonnage of entries and clearances, a 
decrease is found under almost all the headings. In cereals the. 
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diminution amounted in 1895 to 9,004,131 quintals. The export 
of raw sugar has decreased largely, though, on the other hand, 
that of retined sugar has slightly increased from 10,525,090 kilogs 
in 1894 to 10,839,813 in 1895. The imports of oleaginous seeds 
have decreased 682,590 quintals, and the imports of cattle have 
diminished by more than 300,000 head. In one instance only is 
there an appreciable increase. The exports of brandy have increased 
by 414,993 litres, and other spirits (esprits de toute sorte) show 
an increase of 641,262 litres, and liqueurs an increase of 140,871 
litres. 

Thelaw of 1893 which should have benefited the shipbuilding trade 
nas hada contrary effect. The suppression of the half-bounty for 
French vessels built abroad created a sort of monopoly for the 
French industry. The shipbuilder is obliged to accept the 
conditions of contract of the French yards if he wishes to profit 
by this law. It is evidently not the way to develop the French 
fleet and increase the orders to shipbuilders, by compelling them 
to provide themselves with what they require at a cost from 40 
to 50 per vent. more than their competitors pay; and the result 
has been an abstention from availing themselves of the 
navigation bounty by buying abroad old vessels, the low cost 
of which reduces the working expenses but increases the liability 
to accident. It is hardly to be believed that, of the 14 large 
steamers attached to the port of Marseilles during the last three 
years, only two were built in French yards, and that out of 
643 vessels entered, 378 were foreign and only 265 French. 

The decadence of Marseilles is as unfortunate as it is unexpected. 
After the sacrifices made by France in the last 15 years to extend 
her colonial possessions, an augmentation of traffic, however small, 
was to be expected in French ports. It is a fact that the exten- 
sion of French dominion in Africa and Indo-China has brought 
about an increased trade with those countries, but this trade has 
gone to foreign rivals—Genoa, for example, absorbing what ought 
to have been the share of Marseilles. In 1890 the tonnage at 
Genoa amounted to 3,751,437 tons, which rose to 6,719,550 tons 
in 1890, and to nearly 8,000,000 tons in 1895. 

As to the causes of this increased trade, Genoa has, in the first 
place, made the necessary sacrifices and efforts to attract it. 
Her tariffs—except for France—have been reduced, and nothing 
has been neglected in the fitting up and improvement of the port, 
connected as it is by regular services with New York, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Singapore, Batavia, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Vera 
Cruz, and the Antilles: and in this way she has been able to 
deprive France of part of her trade in cereals, flour, cotton, oil, 
wines, and other produce which Central Europe consumes in large 
quantities. And all this time Marseilles was spending un- 
profitably or wasting the money destined for the reconstruction of 
her docks, and the improvement of her machinery. 

In a report on the Rhone-Marseilles Junction Canal, M. J. 
Charles Roux states that since 1836 France has not spent more 
than 131 milliors of francs (5,240,000/.) on Havre and only 87 
millions (3,480,0007.) on Marseilles. 
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On the other hand the English have not hesitated to spend 500 
millions of francs(20,000,000/.) 40@ million francs(16,000,000/.) and 
120 millions of francs (4,800,000/.) on the ports of London, Liver- 
pool and Glasgow. Belgium has spent 150 millions (6,000,0002.) 
on Antwerp: Holland 360 millions (14,400,000/.) on Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam. Manchester has devoted the enormous amount 
of 336,700,000 (13,468,000/.) to provide itself with a navigable 
canal allowing large sea-going vessels to discharge cargoes at its 
own quays direct. Germany, naturally, has not been behind in 
this movement. In addition to 200 millions of francs (8,000,0007.) 
spent at Hamburg, 230 millions (9,200,0007.) has been devoted to 
the construction of the North Sea-Baltic and Elbe-Baltic 
Canals, without reckoning other extensive undertakings in course 


of construction. 

But with respect to France, in spite of an extravagant budget 
and considerable increase of taxation, not a tenth part of what 
other countries are spending has been devoted to future works. 

Reverting to the subject of the trade of Genoa, the 
improvements effected at this port are but a secondary cause of 
its new prosperity. Genoa profits indeed by the economic 
revolution brought about by the utilisation of steam and the 
development of railways, which have, so to speak, altered the 
geographical arrangement of the globe and turned the direction of 
commercial currents. The construction of the Brenner, Mont 
Cenis, and St. Gothard tunnels have opened up the markets of the 
Mediterranean to countries which at one time were separated by 
almost inaccessible masses of mountains. 

The opening of the Mont Cenis tunnel marked the first step 
which gave Genoa a considerable advantage over Marseilles by a 
reduction of distance. Genoa was thus connected by the upper 
basin of the Rhone with the north of France and by the Rhine 
with parts of Germany, and the construction of the St. Gothard 
has still further improved her situation. Goods despatched from 
England, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and Alsace- 
Lorraine to Mediterranean and Asiatic shores, leave the French 
lines of railway and follow a route from Basle to Genoa not more 
than 532 kilometres in length, whereas the former town is 773 
kilometres distant from Marseilles. Finally, when the Simplon 
line is completed, it will not only deprive France of more Swiss 
trade, but will divert towards Milan the trade of Havre, Rouen, 
Paris, and of central and western France. 

Germany has especially known how to profit by the new routes 
Her intention was to invade the Italian market, replace France 
there, and place her goods on the Mediterranean via Genoa ; these 
expectations have been realised from the beginning, for, from 
1881 to 1884, German exports to Italy increased 66 per cent., 
and to Spain 72 per cent. Switzerland, during the same period, 
saw her exports to Italy increase 102 per cent. As for the 
Italians themselves, their idea was to open up communications 
with Northern Europe, and thus to concentrate at Genoa the 
movement of trade which should spring up and rapidly increase 
between that region and the shores of the Mediterranean, and this 
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idea has been realised. While, for example, the imports of wine 
into Switzerland by the French frontier have decreased by 19 per 
cent., the imports of the same description by Italy have increased 
156 per cent., and of cereals by 322 per cent. 

As far as France is concerned, the solution of the problem 
would, according to M. Charles Roux, who has studied the subject 
for a long time, consist in connecting Marseilles with the Rhone 
in such a manner as to open up direct commnnication with all the 
canals and rivers of Europe. Immense works have already been 
executed in order to render the Rhone navigable, and the expense 
has not been in vain, for the Rhone of to-day is very sure and also 
a considerably used route. 

The plans cannot, however, be fully carried into effect until the 
Rhone has been placed in direct communication with the port of 
Marseilles. This can be done by the construction of a canal 54 
kilometres long, which would connect the port and the river through 
the Berrelake. The matter has been studied from a technical 
point of view, and declared easy of execution, the total cost being 
estimated at 78 millions of francs (3,120,000/.). A _ bill was 
presented to the Chamber with this object, but it fell through, 
and another had to be drawn up, which is now before the 
House. 

In the present state of French finance when the Government is 
obliged to increase taxation by 30 millions of francs, it would 
appear to be difficult to obtain from the Chamber a credit of 78 
millions. M. Charles Roux, in his work referred to above, 
anticipates the objection of expense, to which, besides, the 
Marseilles Chamber of Commerce would contribute, and shows. 
that it would be covered by the profits of navigation. What he 
goes on to demand is, however, that the ports should be allowed 
to manage their own affairs, and, following the example of Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, and Barcelona, themselves profit by the resources of 
their increased trade. If the Marseilles Chamber of Commerce, for 
example, could dispose of its own quay revenues, it would be able 
not only to defray its ordinary expenses, but to compete with its. 
rivais and grant bounties to agriculturists, and the Rhone canal 
would be in full working order. 
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VII—AMERICAN COMPETITION WITH BRITISH 
TRADE IN JAPAN. 


In a Report by the Acting British Vice-Consul at Tokio on the 
trade of Japan, it is stated that, owing to the financial depression 
in America, that country has made its appearance as a serious 
competitor with Europe in the supply of machinery, rails, nails, 
and pig-iron to Japan. The dulness of trade at home caused 
manufacturers to seek an outlet for their goods abroad, and a 
bid has been made for the Japan market. It has been stated 
that American nails, sold largely in Japan about the end of the 
year, were quoted at 50 per cent. below prices current in the 
United States, and altogether defied the competition of the 
German makers who had hitherto heid the trade. 

In the iron trade the principal feature was the competition of 
American rails, of which some 30,000 tons were sola at lower 
prices than British makers were willing to accept. 

There appears to be a provability that American locomotive 
builders will secure a greater number of orders during the coming 
year. This is mainly due to the fact that British makers are not 
always able to supply Japan’s requirements within the time 
specified. If British makers were able to supply them fast 
enough, it is practically certain that orders which have been given 
to America would have gone to Great Britain. Owing to the 
exertion of representatives of British firms out in Tokio the list of 
approved British locomotive makers to the Government has been 
increased from 6 to 9, but even that does not appear to enable 
Great Britain to compete with the United States in time of 
delivery. If British makers are not reaily so full of work as is 
reported, and are in a position to effect quick deliveries, they 
should lose no time in publishing the fact, tor the great extension 
now being made on the Government lines together with the rapid 
formation of new private railway companies will create a demand 
for a large number of locomotives within a comparatively short 
space of time. 

To show how eager the American makers are to cultivate Japan 
it may be stated that one of the leading American locomotive 
builders, who has a representative in Tokio working solely in his 
interests, has recently sent out a mechanical engineer to render 
assistance in erecting the locomotives supplied. 

A hint that might be useful to British manufacturers is that 
in sending catalogues out to Japan, the approximate prices 
of goods should invariably be given. Without prices, catalogues 
are so much waste paper. Government officials, in making up 
specifications, are bound to give some approximate prices in order 
to obtain a vote for the amount, and unless prices are specified, 
time is lost in communicating home on the subject. 

Doubts are expressed as to the permanence of American 
competition in machinery, rails, nails, and pig-iron. It is certain 
that the prices realised have in many cases been under cost, but 
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it must be remembered that the American manufactures have had 
to contend against the strong prejudice which exists in favour of 
European and especially British goods. This they have en- 
deavoured to break down by sheer force of cheapness, and some of 
their prices have been reduced far below what was necessary to 
effect the purpose. 

Several points in the new competition are worthy of con- 
sideration. There is the remarkable co-operation of the railway 
and steamship companies which assist makers by liberal rebates, 
recouping themselves out of the high charges of the home market, 
and by facilities similar to those enjoyed by Germans, but which 
are not obtainable in England. 

It is possible for an American manufacturer in almost any city 
in the United States to obtain a through rate of freight and bill of 
lading. In this way matters are much simplified, as there is only 
one ascertained charge to consider, whereas in purchasing goods in 
England, there are the items of railway carriage, dock dues, and 
sundry charges besides steamer freight. This is a valuable privi- 
lege, but, in addition, such low rates are quoted for large quantities, 
that goods are actually conveyed two-thirds of the way across the 
‘Continent, and thence to Japan by steamer, for less money than 
by the sea route from Liverpool or Glasgow. 

American makers have also, as a rule, adopted the practice of 
quoting for their goods “packed f.o.b., New York,” whereas the 
British prices are almost always subject to the addition of packing 
charges, which can rarely be estimated as closely as competition 
demands, and are consequently very unsatisfactory as far as the 
buyer is concerned. (Foreign Office, Annual Series, 1947.) 
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VIIL—THE AMERICAN TIN-PLATE INDUSTRY. 


A Special Report on the American Tin-Plate Industry has been 
prepared for the Foreign Otfice by Mr. O’Beirne, second Secretary 
at H.M. Embassy at Washington. 

According to this Report, the United States Tin-Plate Industry 
dates practically from the passage of the McKinley Act of October 
1, 1890, at which time the American market was wholly supplied 
by South Wales. A cause of the Act provided that from July 1, 
1891, tin and terne plates should pay a duty of 2,%, c. (13d). per 
lb., instead of ($d.) a4 previously, with the significant addition 
that from October 1, 1897, plates weighing less than 63 lbs. per 
100 square feet should be admitted free of duty unless, in one of 
the intervening six years, the production of such plates by the 
United States should have equalled one-third of the import. 
duty of 55 per cent. ad valorem was at the same time imposed on 
tin-plate manufactures, and on tinned wares. 

The production of tin and terne-plate developed rapidly under 
the influence of the new tariff, the output for the three years 
ending June, 1892, 1893, and 1894 being, according to the 
estimate of the special agent of the Treasury some 13,000,000 lbs., 
99,000,000 lbs., and 139,000,000 lbs. respectively. In the mean- 
time under the Wilson Law of 1894 the import duty was reduced 
to 1 c. per lb., or only 2c. higher than the ante-McKinley rate. 
The industry, however, was by this time firmly established, and 
continued to develop, showing an output of 193,000,000 lbs., and. 
307,000,000 lbs. respectively for the years ending June, 1895, and 
June, 1896. 

The importation from Great Britain was affected in a measure 
corresponding to the growth of the American industry. During 
the four years preceding the passage of the McKinley Act the 
importation of British plates averaged some 650,000,000 lbs. 
In 1891, in prevision of the raised duty under the McKinley 
tariff, it was much in excess of that average, and the following 
year showed a correspondingly large falling-off. During the past 
four years, however, ending June, 1893, to 1896, the importation. 
has rapidly declined, thus :— 


Lbs. 
Year ending June, 1893 ... 628,425,902 
1894 ... ... 454,160,826 
1895 ... 508,038,938 
1896 ... 385,138,983 


On April 1 there were in the United States 39 tin-plate works,. 
of which four were not operating, and not likely to resume opera-. 
tions. The remaining 35 have 180 mills, of which 170 are now 
running. 11 new mills are in process of construction, making 
191 mills, with a total potential capacity of 6,250,000 boxes, about. 
equal to the total consumption last year. The present rate of 
production is variously estimated to represent an output of some- 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 boxes a year. 
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Of these 39 firms, all but six tin their own black plates, per- 
forming the entire process of manufacture from the steel billet or 
bar to the tin-plate, the remaining six being unprovided with 
tinning facilities carry the process only as far as the black plate. 
Of the whole number, 11 are situated in Pennsylvania, almost 
entirely in the Western, which is the oil-producing portion of the 
State. Nine are in Ohio, the second great oil-producing State, 
and two in Wheeling, West Virginia, also an important oil 
region. There are six in Indiana, chiefly within the gas belt. 
(East Central Indiana), and one in each of the meat-packing 
centres, Chicago and St. Louis. There are besides 29 “dipping” 
firms which do not make plates, but buy their black plates and 
tin them. Of these, about one-halfare in Pennsylvania, the town 
of Philadelphia alone having seven, a material part of their pro- 
duct being roofing tins. 

The total of tin and terne-plates used by the United States in 
the year ending June, 1896, is computed by the Treasury at about 
692,000,000 lbs., of which 307,000,000 lbs. were of home manu- 
facture, and 385,000,000 lbs. imported from South Wales. Of 
the whole, however, about 137,000,000 lbs. were “draw back” 
plates, 7.¢., plates made into oil-cans, fruit cans, &c.,and re-exported 
with rebate of 99 per cent. of the duty. This consumption does 
not represent a very large increase during the past few years, the 
average for the years 1887 to 1890 being 650,000,000 Ibs. 

Of the whole number of tin-plates consumed, a considerable 
portion are plates used for roofing purposes, the demand for which 
is generally distributed throughout the country. The three largest. 
consumers of tin-plates, other than roofing tins, are the oil, canned 
meat, and canned fruit industries. The bulk of the petroleum is 
found in the western portion of Pennsylvania and New York 
States, in Ohio, and certain districts of West Virginia, and, as 
has been said, numerous tin-plate mills are distributed thronghout 
these oil regions. The chief refining establishments are at New 
' York, Brooklyn, and Philadelphia. The freight on tin-plate to 
these points from Western Pennsylvania has been lately reduced, 
and is 12 c. (6d.) per 100 lbs. 

Among the largest meat canning centres may be mentioned 
Kansas City, Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis, and St. Joseph. An 
enormous amount of the common grades ot plates are consumed 
at these points by the great packing houses of Armour, Swift, 
Nelscn, Morris and Co., and others. A proportionately small 
amount of high grade plates are used for packing dairy products, 
These are still imported to some extent, though in much diminished 
= There is a tin-plate factory at Chicago, and one at 

t. Louis, but Kansas City is nearly 500 miles by rail, and St. 
Lonis 300 miles from the Indiana mills, and at a still greater 
distance from the majority of the mills lying further east. The- 
Indiana mills naturally supply nearly the whole of the western 
market. 

The fruit growing regions of the Pacific coast are separated by 
more than half the width of the continent from the nearest tin- 
plate factories. Special rates of freight on tin-plate have, how-. 
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ever, recently been made (61} ¢. per 100 lbs. from Pittsburg to 
Pacific terminal points) to enable the Indiana and Pennsylvania 
mills to compete with the foreign plates, which have up to the 
present time wholly supplied this market. On the east coast, one 
of the greatest fruit canning centres is Baltimore, which draws 
its supplies of fruit from Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia. The 
Atlantic coast tin-plate market is almost wholly supplied, so far 
as domestic plates are concerned, by the Western Pennsylvania 
factories, although the Indiana mills have lately begun to compete 
there. 

Other large consumers of tin-plates are the salmon canning 
industry of the Pacific coast, the fisheries of Maine, Massachusetts, 
and the rest of the Atlantic coast (which use large quantities of 
tin for packing lobsters, oysters, etc.), the Virginia and Maryland 
tabacco packing business, and the tinners of vegetables, lard, 
butter, confectionery, etc. 

The import of tin-plates in the fiscal year ending June, 1896, 
amounting to some 387,000,000 lbs., was distributed roughly 
as follows :— 

The great majority, about 280,000,006 lbs., went to the Atlantic 
coast, New York taking the lion’s shares 159,000,000 lbs., chiefly 
for the use of her oil works ; Philadelphia 37,000,000 lbs., for the 
same purpose; and Baltimore, 50,009,000 lbs., largely for the 
fruit, tobacco, fish, and vegetable cauning industries, Of these 
289,009,000 lbs. probably over a third (some 100,000,000 1bs.) 
were “drawback”’ plates, 7.c., intended to be used in making oil 
and fruit cans, etc., and afterwards re-exported with a rebate of 
99 per cent. of the duty. The Standard Oil Company, which 
almost entirely contrul the oil trade of the whole country, make 
all their cans for export at New York and Philadelphia. The 
plates imported for local consumption were in part specia! brands 
which have become known in the United States as well suited 
fur particular purposes, such as the Siemens plates, which have 
been found, it seems, more sui'able for deep stamping than 
the American plates, and certain brands of high grade 
roofing tins. 

About 54,000,000 lbs, imported plates went tv the Pacific 
coast, chiefly for the use of the fruit and salmon-packing 
industries, about a fifth of these (some 10,500,000 lbs.) being 
drawback ” plates. 

About 5,000,000 lbs. were shipped to the Gulf ports for the 
canners of cotton seed oil, fruit, oysters, &c., and of these only 
about 340,000 were “drawback.” 

At interior points, the three largest importers were the two 
great meat-packing centres, Chicago (20,000,000 lbs.) and Kansas 
City (about 5,500.000 lbs.), and the town of Milwaukee. About 
a quarter of the plates imported to Chicago were “ drawback ” 
plates. The common plates used by meat packers are no longer 
furnished by British makers, except in the case of a certain 
number of “drawback” plates, but there is still a small though 
diminishing importation of British plates for packing dairy produce, 
deep stamping, and other special purposes. 
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The Boerd of Trade returns, covering the later twelvemonth 
period—January, 1896, to January, 1897—show a further falling- 
off of the importation, the total for that period being only 
253,000,000 lbs. The reduction was no doubt chiefly at the 
expense of the Atlantic coast importation of plates, not intended 
for re-exportation, so that the position of the British export trade 
during the year may be thus summed up :— 

The interior market was, as a whole, lost to British exporters, 
but the meat packers continued to use a certain number of “ draw- 
back ” plates, and there was st.ll a limited consumption of British 
plates tor certain special purposes. 

The Atlantic coast still offered a very large market for “draw- 
back ” plates, and a much reduced one for plates not intended to 
be re-exported, and the Gulf coast took a moderate number of 
Welsh plates for local consumption. 

The only section of the market that was still wholly supplied 
by South Wales was the Pacific coast. Taking the Pacific coast 
import at 54,000,000 lbs., that of the Gulf coast at 5,000,000 lbs., 
and that of “drawback ” plates at 130,000,000 lbs., there remains 
an import of 60,000,000 plates of last year for consumption in the 
United States, which must be distributed between the Atlantic 
‘coast and interior points. 

According to Mr. O’Beirne’s calculations, it is estimated that 
British plates can be landed approximately :— 

At points on Atlantic coast for 3 dol. 88 ¢., or 28 ¢. (1s. 2d.) 
above price of American plates there. 

At Pacific ports for 3 dol. 84 c. or 22} c. (t1ld.) below price of 
American plate there. 

At Chicago for 3 dol. 88 c., or over 30. (1s. 3d.) above price 
-of Indiana-made tin-plates there. 

At New Orleans for 3 dol. 8l¢. or 16 ¢. (8d.) above price of 
Indiana plates there. 

Under existing rates of duty, therefore, and at present 
prices, the only section of the American market in which 
British plates of ordinary grades (exclusive of “drawback” 
plates) can continue in the long run to compete is the Pacific 
‘coast market, representing an annual consumption of about 
50,000,000 lbs. In other portious of the United States the only 
importation that can be expected is of a limited number of special 
brands suized for given purposes, And this limited impor- 
tation can only last so long as the demand is not of sufficient 
importance to induce native manufacturers to make the necessary 
arrangements for producing the special quality of plate, which 
they are undoubtedly able to do. 

Shipments of British black plates to the United States in 1896 
amouuted to only 3,000 Ibs., less than one-half of th> amount 
exported in 1895. The great bulk of these plates were not, how- 
ever, used for tinning, the American plates being considerably 
cheaper. The imported plates are used mainly for special stamp- 
ing work, the demand for the class of material employed not 
having apparently been large enough to induce American makers 
to put forward the necessary effort to capture the trade. 
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In the fiscal year ending June, 1896, there was an expor- 
tation from the United States of 1,800,000 lbs. of tin-plates, of 
which the great bulk, 1,300,000, was shipped to Canada, These 
were British plates re-exported with the benefit of “ draw-back,” 
mostly from San Francisco and Boston. Should the rebate be 
abolished, they would no doubt be imported into Canada from 
South Wales direct. 

The American tin-plate industry is wholly dependent for its 
raw tin material on foreign importation. Of the total 50,000,000 
Ibs. of tin in boxes, bars, etc., imported in 1896, nearly 45,000,000 
was furnished by Great Britain, Australasia, and British East 
Indies. An effort was made at the time of the passage of the 
McKinley tariff to foster tin mining in the United States by 
imposing a 4c. per lb. duty on imports. The attempt has not, 
however, proved successful, no tin having been produced in the 
past four years from any of the deposits of tin in the United 
States, viz., South Riverside, California, the Black Hills of South 
Dakota ; the Cash Mine in Rockbridge County, Virginia ; and at 
King’s Mansion, North Carolina. 

In a report published by the United States Geological Survey, 
Mr. Rolker observes :— 

“The general opinion that payable tin ore does not exist in 
the United States must not be accepted as a final settlement of 
the question, though the ore be not now available.” 

Foreign tin is now on the free list. The freight is not a serious 
consideration, as the weight of the tin in tin-plates averages under 
3 per cent. 

Mr. A. G. Vansittart, H.M. Consul at Chicago, states that 
probably more tin is used and handled at Kansas City than at 
any other city in the United States, this is chiefly on account of 
the very large quantities of lard, meat, fruits, and vegetables. 
tinned. 

After a strict examination, it appears to have been demon- 
strated that for household or hard usages, the British tin outlasts- 
the American product. It is true the British tin is not quite so. 
bright, but it is far more durable ; has a more substantial body ; is- 
more evenly rolled ; does not aggravate the tin-working machines 
on account of its smooth body, and does not rust so quickly. 

For tinning purposes the American product is as good as the- 
British, but the latter is preferable at equal prices. American tin- 
plate is brighter in colour, but it has not that working body ; as a 
rule, the coating is not so evenly run, and does not make up as 
even and smooth as the british article. Very little tin is used for 
local purposes. 

As the foreign demand for tinned goods has been extremely 
light during the past six months, the different packers have not 
placed larger orders for the British tin-plate. 

It is worth remarking that the Italian tin manufacturers have 
recently been making inquiries at Kansas City on the subject, and 
it is quite possible that Italian tin may before very long figure im 
the market. 
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IX .—THE MINERAL AND METAL PRODUCTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


The “ Engineering and Mining Journal” (New York) has 
recently published a full and corrected statement of the output of the 
mines and metallurgical works of the United States for the last year, 
with their values, generally taken at the place of production. 

From this table, it appears that the total value of the results of 
the mineral industry of the United States in 1896 reached the great 
sum of 751,732,782 dols., which compares with 732,941,518 
dols. for 1895. Of the total for 1896, 495,747,553 dols. was 
the value of the non-metallic products, while 225,985,229 dols. 
was that of the metals. The former includes the sum of 
5,000,000 dols. for the value of various minor products unspec’fied. 

It is necessary to make some deductions from these totals for 
products which are necessarily duplicated in the table, such as iron 
ore used in making pig iron, coal used in making coke, lead used 
in making white lead, copper used in making copper sulphates, 
and a few other less important items of the same class. Making 
the deductions required for these, the total value of the pro- 
duction is 711,832,782 dols. in 1896, as compared with 
687,941,518 dols. in 1895 ; the change shown being an increase of 
23,891,264 dols., or 3°5 per cent. for last year. 

The United States in 1896 was the largest gold producer of the 
world and the largest silver producer; it was also by far the 
largest producer of copper, furnishing over one-half of the world’s 
supply of that metal. Notwithstanding the decrease in the pig 
iron output it was still larger than that of any other country. In 
coal the total was still less than that of Great Britain, though it is 
gradually approaching the point where the two will be equal. 

The following are brief summaries of the course of production 
during 1896 :— 

MeErats :—A luminium.—The production of this metal remains in 
the hands of a single company, though recent patent decisions make 
it probable that the monopoly may be broken before long. The 
plant at Niagara Falls has made it possible to cheapen production 
and lower prices. An enlargement of the works has been required 
to meet the demand. 

Antimony.—Production shows an increase, though the total is 
still small, The ore mined was from California ; nothing was 
done in the Idaho mines during the year. 

Copper.—The production for 1896 reached the largest total 
ever reported, 467,822,923 lbs., equal to 208,850 long tons, or 
212,201 metric tons. Over half of the production was sent 
abroad, the shipments to foreign countries amounting to no Jess 
than 125,605 long tons, or 59°2 per cent. of the output. Had it 
not been for an extraordinary foreign demand the production of 
copper must have been very much curtailed, instead of showing, 
as it did, an increase of 81,369,128 lbs., or 21°1 per cent. The 
foreiga demand also kept up the average price, which was 10°88 
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cents per lb. for Lake copper in New York, against 10°76 cents 
in 1895. This price is probably about half a cent above the 
general average for the metal, when the large sales of electrolytic 
and casting copper are considered. 

Gold.—Activity in the older mining regions of California and 
other States, and the increased production of Cripple Creek, and 
of some minor districts in Colorado, with improvements in several 
other States and in the territory of Alaska, carried the gold 
production up to 58,660,727 dols., showing an increase of 
11,830,527 dols. over 1895, The gain was not the result of new 
discoveries, which were few in number and generally of slight 
importance; it came rather from more extensive and _ better 
working of old mines, and from increased skill and care in treating 
the ores. The districts which attracted most attention during the 
year were Cripple Creek in Colorado, the new Randsburg Mining 
District in Southern California, the Mercur District in Utah, the 
De la Mar Mines in Nevada, and the mines of Alaska. In the: 
latter there were many reports of new mines, and a number of 
men went to the Yukon placers, but their success has been 
varied. 

Iron.—The iron trade showed a reaction from the activity of 
1895, and there was a decrease in the production of pig iron of 
$23,181 tons or 8°8 per cent. There was a corresponding reduction 
in steel and finished iron in nearly all forms. The average price 
showed also a decrease. The year was one of extremely low prices 
in iron and steel; in fact their range was regarded as the lowest 
possible until 1897 opened. The most notable fact of the year 
was the beginning of an export trade in iron and steel, which 
promises to reach large proportions. ; 

Lead.—The production of lead in 1896 in the United States 
was 174,792 short tons (158,271 metric tons), an increase over 
1895 of 17,938 short tons, or 11°4 per cent. This was made in 
spite of the closing of the Leadville mines in Colorado nearly half 
the year by the great strike, and the result was due chiefly to the 
activity in the Missouri, Kansas and Idaho mines. 

Platinum.-—The small production of platinum is from California, 
and metal is obtained in parting and refining gold bullion, chiefly 
at the San Francisco Mint. In addition to this production 
there is a considerable amount obtained in United States from 
nickel matter brought from the Sudbury mines in Canada. This 
platinum has not yet been refined and pnt on the market. 

Quicksilver.—The total production of quicksilver was 33,180 
flasks, shuwing a small decrease —798 flasks—from that of 1845. 
The supply continues to come entirely from the California mines. 

Silver.—The production of silver showed a large increase over 
the previous year, the total refined or obtained from American ores 
having been 56,222,322 fine ounces, or 9,891,087 ounces more 
than in 1895. In addition to this product there was obtained by 
American smelters and refiners from foreign ores and bullion— 
chiefly from Mexico and British Columbia—33,053,555 ounces, 
making the total quantity of silver put into marketable form 
89,275 877 ounces. 
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Zinc.—The output of metallic zinc or spelter in 1896 was 77,637 
short tons, or 70,432 metric tons, and was less than that of 1895. 
by 4,221 short tons; or § per cent. This decrease was divided 
among the different producing districts, and was the result 
chiefly of limited demand for the metal. American producers. 
would be able to increase the supply largely, if a market could 
be found for it. New uses for the metal, especially for roofing, 
have been suggested and might ke furnished. 

Non-METALLIC Propucts :—Alum.—There was a decrease of 
40,200 short tons, or 34 per cent. in the production, the result of 
a lessened demand from the manufacturers who use this article. 

Borax.—There was an increase of 1,751,658 pounds in the 
production. The greater part now comes from the mines in 
Southern California. 

Cement.—The cement producers reported in 1896 a decrease of 
139,442 barrels in the production of natural hydraulic cement 
This was more than made up, however, by an increase of 283,595. 
barrels in Portland cement. This would indicate a production 
slightly increased in 1896, and a growing demand for the 
manufactured or Portland cement. 

Clays.—The clay industries are of very considerable importance 
in the aggregate, but are very largely in the hands of small 
producers or manufacturers, scattered all over the country, thus 
making the collection of statistics a difficult matter. There was, 
in 1896, a gain in the production of refractory clays and firebrick. 
In china clay or kaolin there was a small decrease only, 

Coal and Coke.—The total coal production in 1896, including 
all kinds, was 187,373,477 short tons, showing a decrease of 
1,922,167 tons, or 1 per cent., as compared with 1895. The 
decline was wholly in anthracite, the output of which decreased 
3,041,734 tons, or about 6 per cent. In bituminous coal there 
was less change than might have been expected in a year of 
business depression and lessened irdustrial activity, a gain of 
1,134,654 tons being noted. There was a drop in values exceeding 
the change in production, owing to the very low average price 
realized. Coal sold at the mines in many parts of the United 
States at lower prices in 1896 than had ever before been accepted. 
Heavy production and sharp competition in a year of comparatively 
light demand were responsible for this result. Unfortunately, 
there appears to be little prospect for relief for the coal operators. 
In such a condition the districts which produce at the lowest cost 
and are best situated in relation to the markets will certainly 
secure the trade, and others must suffer. 

Coke showed a total production of 10,357,000 short tons, a 
decrease of 2,136,464 tons, or 17:1 per cent., from 1895. The 
coke trade is so dependent on the demand from the iron furnaces 
that its changes follow very closely those in iron production, The 
only matter worthy of note is the beginning of a movement which 
may in time transfer the chief centre of coke production from 
Western Pennsylvania to West Virginia. Some progress was 
made in 1896 in the introduction of by-prdduct coke ovens. 
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X.—THE TRADE AND INDUSTRY OF PUNTA 
ARENAS. 


The following article is based on extracts from a Report 
furnished to the Colonial Office by the Governor of the Falkland 
Islands. 

Punta Arenas has of recent years acquired importance owing 
to steam having asserted its all powerful sway by its carriage of 
articles of commerce through the Straits, which, anterior to the 
Survey of 1866—1869, and for many years afterwards, were 
carried by sail round the Horn. With this passing traffic and 
the opening up of the country a new activity of a lucrative and 
peaceful character has begun to dawn over Punta Arenas. 

Buildings of a better class are beginning to appear throughout 
the town, the Government taking the initiative iu the construction 
of a new Government House and Offices of considerable 
dimensions on the north-east side of the future plaza. This block 
of buildings, as well as the Roman Catholic Cathedral, and other 
tenements, is being constructed entirely of native made bricks. 
With the increasing population wooden houses are being erected 
on an extensive belt of land between the town and the forest. 
This tract of land is covered with the charred remains of the 
timber which once formed part of the forest, and it is these 
charred trunks, after passing through the saw-mill, that are now 
used for the building of these wooden houses, and for the fencing 
in of the plots, which, when completed, enable the settler to 
obtain his titles to the land given free by the Government at the 
outset. 

The hotels are conducted on the most primitive lines; the 
Kosmos, preferable to any other, was erected for the convenience 
of passengers. It is situated at the end of the old mole. A more 
commodious building is sadly needed, and would prove remune- 
rative in a very few years. The present hotel is under German 
management. 

The domestic trade of Punta Arenas consists solely in articles 
of daily use and consumption, and is a trade of wholesale and 
retail. The storekeepers obtain their articles of commerce direct 
from abroad, and this trade is largely in the hands of Germans, 
owing to cheap freights from Hamburg, although there are one or 
two English firms who sell English manufactured goods. It is 
the opening up of the interior that has brought these wholesale 
stores into existence. The natives and other residents have 
smal] shops in which the articles in daily use are obtainable. 
There is no dearth of such shops, which invariably combine a 
liquor store ; indeed,the importation of liquor,’as well as of all other 
articles, being free, no Customs tariff or duties being established 
as yet, it may be said that one out of three houses disposes of 
liquor, and the majority of these houses are, as can be imagined, 
not of the highest order. 

The town is fairly supplied with all kinds of fresh provisions 
at moderate prices. Beef commands 1}d. per lb ; mutton 13d.; 
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sheep weighing 80 to 100 lbs, 14s.; butter, eggs, fowls, farmed 
mostly by the Swiss settlers, and all dry goods are attainable at 
a less cost than at Monte Video or Valparaiso. 

Employment of the People—The people of Punta Arenas 
must at one time have earned their livelihood partly by 
sealing and partly by working on shore or afloat in shipping and 
landing goods from the vessels in the roadstead. The skilled 
labour of the place is rough, and may be said to be confined to 
house building of the rudest sort, carpentry, and the repairing of 
the native crafts. Since the influx of other nationalities, labour 
has somewhat improved, but it is not remarkable for any special 
handicraft. There are 4 saw mills, 3 worked by steam and 1 by 
water, which give continual labour to some few hands. The 
hours of work are in the summer time 6 to 6, with intervals of 
a half-hour at 8 a.m., an hour at 11, and a half-hour at 3. In the 
winter time the hours are a little shorter. 

The rate of wages varies from 3 to 6 dollars a day (a dollar 
being equivalent to 1s. 6d.). “ Mandaua,” the Chilian aphorism, is 
very applicable to the native of Punta Arenas, and might be 
tersely interpreted as “Time is nothing.” 

In 1894, 298 vessels passed through the Straits of Magellan, 
giving a total tonnage of 554,604 tons. It is worthy of note that 
of the above number 148 were English, of 306,772 tons capacity. 
The number of steam vessels built and still building points to 
the expectation of the increase of steam traffic, and when it 
is remembered, as applied to this region, that the route by steam 
through the Straits is more speedily effected than round the Horn, 
the fact of the former route being generally adopted must be 
incontestible. 

It is seen also that the proportion of British vessels passing 
through the Straits has increased more than that of other nations, 
The national stake of Great Britain as regards her commercial 
interests, and in its bearings of political interest, in these Straits 
is consequently greater than that of any other nation. . 

Trade and Commerce.—The records of the Government Statis- 
tical Office being unreliable, it is very difficult to form a correct 
estimate of Imports and Exports, Only the principal articles of 
produce of which the trade of the territory of the Magellanes 
consists, can be enumerated, and this trade is almost exclu- 
sively confined to the ports on the Patagonian coast, from Rio 
Negro as far as Tres Montes, on the Pacific side, the limits of the 
territory. Punta Arenas is the principal point of communication, 
for, although a certain amount of produce from Europe is brought 
direct by craft, the great bulk of it which finds its way to the above 
coast-line is lauded at Punta Arenas in the first instance, and then’ 
re-shipped and taken back to the other ports by small steam and 
sailing craft owned exclusively by traders at the above port. 

This round about-way of receiving and despatching stores and 
cargo, it would seem, might give an opening for a trade between the 
Falkland Islands and the towns on the opposite coast of South 


America 
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| From 1883 to 1886 the Imports and Exports began to show a 
considerable rise. The following figures show the trade of that 


period :— 
Article. Quantity. Value. 
General Goods £44,797 
q Coal 1,340 tons 2,380 
Sheep 10,750 88,600 
Total £55,777 
Xzports. 
Wool and Sheep Skins 975 bales £9,730 
| Wash Gold 80,198 grains 8,126 
Salted Hides 727 
| Seal Skins —_— 2,857 
Ostrich Feathers 10,940 lbs. 1,298 
Guanaco Skins 571 
. Lumber 974,000 feet 4,704 
£27,993 
The following Table gives the direction of the trade of the fore 
going articles :— 
‘Countries. Imports. Exporte. 
United Kingdom £7,212 £15,699 
Chile 6,904 343 
France 3,354 1,338 
Germany 25,964 5,604 
nte Video and 
..- Falkland Islands - 8,600 1,816 
£55,777 £27,993 


In: 1894 the Imports and Exports had increased in value to 
£104,000, and £107,200 respectively. ; 
The following return of the number of vessels entered and 
cleared, compares the amount of trade carried by different. nations 
throughout the Straits during 1886 and 1894. 


Sailing. Steam. Total. 
Nationality. Year. | 

No. Tons. No. | Tons. | No. Tons. 
1 807 | 68 | 198,763] 69 | 199,5:0 
1894 & 1,228 143 | 805,544| 148 306,772 
German 1886 7 2,169 57 71,184| 64 73,353 

| 1894 2 2,030 117 195,666} 119 97, 
1894 6 5,725 6 - 5,725 
...| 1886 5 914 38 48,758| 48 44,672 
1894 3 479 22 43,9382| 25 44,411 


It will be seen that while 63 per cent. of the total exports was 
shipped to the United Kingdom and the Falkland Islands, Punta 
Arenas only received 28 per cent. of her imports from those 
countries, 
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Shipping and Navigation.—It is impossible to form an approxi- 
mate idea of cargoes brought to Punta Arenas by the several 
vessels passing through the port, the bulk of such cargo being 
destined for conveyance in transit. 

No vessels come in ballast seeking freight, but it will be 
seen that the British trade is predominant through the Straits. 

In 1884 some 720 tons of coal was landed from British vessels, 
and about half that amount was brought by other nationalities. 
The total cargo landed was some 4,080 tons. 

The coasting trade is exclusively in the hands of three firms, 
whose vessels run along the coast in the season for wool, taking 
the stores for the various stations as far as S. Julianin the North, 
and Last Hope Inlet‘ in the Straits on the West. These ports are 
also connected by sailing vessels direct from Europe, chartered by 
the combined farmers, which take some of the produce of the 
country in return. 

The Government transports, which run with stores to Staten 
Island about once a month, occasionally supply some of these 
ports also. They run from Buenos Aires. There are 4 sailing 
vessels of some 400 tons, and 16 vessels of some 700 tons, belong- 
ing to the port trading under the Chilian Flag. 

Agricultwre.—It may be well said that the environs of Punta 
Arenas do not offer a field for rural pursuits, yet an attempt has 
been made on a very limited scale, in places sheltered from the 
S.W. winds, with the result that oats and wheat, not coming to 
maturity, were only able to be used for fodder. 

At Porvenis, in Tierra Del Fuego, however, hay is made, and 
imported for use at this port, but alfalfa supplies are brought 
from Valparaiso to the extent of some 5,000 bales in the year. 

Industries—The area of the town has nearly doubled itself, it 
is considered, since the past ten years, and the number of 
dwelling houses has greatly increased. The causes of this 
increase have already been given. The good grazing grounds 
have proved to be well adapted for sheep farming, which for 
some 13 years past, when leases were first sold to settlers, has 
developed to a great extent, and is the principal source of wealth 
ofthis colony. All the Chilian territory on the mainland and 
in Tierra Del Fuego is now taken up, and some parts are fully 
stocked. Most of the farmers in Patagonia are English, and 
nearly all the shepherds imported are introduced from England, 
the peon and other station hands being natives of Chile or of 
some other country. There are, it is estimated, about one million 
sheep throughout Chilian Patagonia, which, with those in Tierra 
Del Fuego, some 100,000, produce about 20,000 bales of 
wool, 

The Argentine production of South Putagonia is about 4,000 
bales, the larger part of which is shipped from Punta Arenas, the 
remainder direct by sailing craft. The development of these 
farms would be more rapid if the Government would meet the 
expectations of the settlers, who have no guarantee whatever for 
the future when their present leases expire. These leases were 
obtained by auction in 1884; a block of 30,000 hectares (a 
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hectare being equivalent to some 2} acres) would be rented for 
the first five years for 5,000 dols. (£375) :— 


Second 5 years... ek ..- 10,000 dols. 
Fourth ,, 20,000 


Total for 20 years, 50,000 dollars. 


Three large try works have been erected to dispose of the. 
surplus stock on different farms, for the boiling down of sheep for 
tallow for the Valparaiso market. 

Some 52,000 carcases have recently been exported to the 
United Kingdom. 

Gold Mining.—All the rivers and rivulets of South Patagonia 
and Tierra del Fuego contain gold in certain quantities. A labourer 
can consequently earn from 3 to 6 dols. per day (1 dol. equals 
1s. 6d.) which it renders difficult to procure workmen even at the . 
latter price. 

The mines at Cape Virgins worked by Buenos Aires capitalists 
are now said to be exhausted ; the yield was said to have been 100 
kilogrammes (1 kilogramme equals 2°2 lbs. avoirdupois). 

The same company also discovered the gold fields on the east 
coast of Tierra del Fuego but as their results were reported direct 
to Argentina it is not known in Punta Arenas to what extent their 
workings have been successful. Discoveries at Lennox Ireland in 
1892 attracted a large number of immigrants in that year, mostly 
Austrians. The gold is obtained by washing in the rivers or on 
the beach of the Atlantic Coast. 

Coal.—Investigations have been more than once made of 
the coal mines in this territory. A seam of coal exists 
some 5 miles distant from Punta Arenas and about 400 feet 
above the level of the sea. A Chilian Company invested con- 
siderable sums some 15 years ago in mining operations, laying a 
tram line down to the sea, and other works, but, owing to the in- 
ferior quality of the coal, abandoned the mine. The 
workings have since, in 1895, been reopened by an in- 
fluential company in Valparaiso. So far they have only reached 
1,000 feet into the hill side, laterally, and have not arrived at the 
end of the workings. The opinions expressed as to the success 
of the undertaking are very varied up to the present. The coal 
is of the tertiary period, and so far unsuitable for shipping. 

Deposits of coal of little superior quality have also been 
discovered at Skyring Water, but the mines are now abandoned. 

That on Ponsonby and opened by a Frenchman who endea- 
voured to float a Company in Paris to work it failed, it is said 
owing to the poor report on the samples. Either this or the mine 
at Skyring Water is however about to be worked again. 

Coal has also been traced at Cape San Isidoro, in Tierra del 
Fuego, but so far as it has been mined has proved to be inferior. 
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XI.--THE TRADE OF EGYPT IN 1896. 


A Report dated 22nd May last has been received at the Foreign 
Office from Lord Cromer, H. M. Agent and Consul General at 
Cairo, transmitting copy of the Annual Report of the Egyptian 
Director General of Customs, containing statistics of trade for the 

ear 1896, according to which the total value of Imports amounted 
to £E.9,317,000 as against £E.7,879,000 during the preceding year, 
or an increase of £E.1,438,000. 

More than a third of this increase is due to the import of cereals, 
which has almost doubled during the past year, owing, in Mr. 
Caillard’s opinion, to their low price in France and Russia. The 
value of textile fabrics imported, with the exception of ready-made 
clothes, shows a large increase. In the case of cottons this would 
appear to be due to a rise in the price rather than to an increase in 
the quantity. The increase of value in the case of woollen fabrics 
is due to the additional quantity imported. 

The construction of new railways and tramways and of a 
large sugar factory in Upper Egypt accounts for the increase under 
the head “ Metals,” but the import of timber for building has 
decreased, large stocks of it having been accumulated last 

ear. 
; Coffee, petroleum, and in general! articles of both luxury and 
necessity show an increase. 

The total value of Exports amounted to 2E.13,232,000, as 
against £E. 12,632,000, in 1895, or an increase of 600,000/. 

The yield of sugar was superior to that of any previous year ; 
more than half the total export was sent to the United States and 
more than a quarter to England. Although the cotton crop was 
better than last year the total quantity exported was slightly less, 
due no doubt to a fall in the price towards the end of the year. 
Nevertheless the total value was superior, the average price having 
been higher. 

The export of other agricultural produce has, on the whole, 
diminished. 

The trade in rags and hides was seriously affected by the 
quarantine measures against the cholera. 

The large export of bullion during 1895 was not continued 
during the past year, as the causes which led to it—the bad 
harvest of 1894-95, and the premium on gold in foreign countries— 
no longer existed. 

The revenue from tobacco has continued to increase, the total 
now amounting to over a million sterling. The export of cigars 
and cigarettes has increased from 188,211 kilogrammes in 1892 to 
262,632 kilogrammes in 1896, the largest quantity exported being 
to Germany (over 90,000 kilogrammes) and the next largest to 
England (nearly 80,000). The total quantity of cigarettes exported 
in 1895 was over 185 millions. 

With regard to British trade, the value of British imports has 
increased by nearly £H.600,000. Ofthis sum by far the largest 
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part comes under the category of “textiles,” followed at some 
distance by a considerable increase in “metals.” The other 

- categories, with almost the sole exception of merchandise classed 
as “various goods,” show a small Increase, the category of wood 
and coal being the most worthy of notice. 

As has already been stated, the increased total value of imports 
into Egypt is largely due to cereals. England does not compete 
in this class of produce, and it is due to this cause that the 
percentage of the total imports ascribed to England is rather 
lower than in 1895 (32°8 against 33:5), the increase in English 
goods not having been proportionately as great as the increase in 
agricultural produce from other countries, principally from France 
and Turkey. 

The report of the British Chamber of Commerce in Egypt for 
the year 1896 states that the Egyptian Custom-house returns for 
the 12 months from Ist January, 1896, to 1st January, 1897, 
show an increase in the importation of machinery and hardware 
of 76 tons, value £E.14,588, over the same length of time the 
year previous, as follows :— 


Tuns. £E. 


Year. | 
1895 - | 24,105 121,284 
| 
| 


This is mostly to be accounted for by the large engineering 
works, bridge works, sugar factories, and light railways for agricul- 
tural roads ; but as to the general yearly supply of the usual class 
of agricultural and milling machinery imported, there has been a 
falling off, consequent, to a great extent, on the cholera epidemic. 

Competition is so keen that buyers in Egypt have a greater 
advantage than in any other country in the world as regards price. 

The activity in all branches of the mechanical trade in England 
deprives merchants in Egypt of quick execution of orders. 
Foreign orders are quickly executed, at prices inferior to British. 

Fixed engines and corn-grinding mills from 12 to 25 nominal 
horse-power, are being sold all the year round, and lately com- 
pound engines have been in demand, as the present class of 
engineer has more experience and is more fitted to work these 
engines than a few years ago. 

Boiler explosions happen from time to time, and serious loss of 
life occurs. It is true that the Government take certain pre- 
cautions, but these seem to be inadequate, as the reckless manage- 
ment of the safety-valves and the proverbial carelessness of the 
native fireman leave many possibilities of accidents. 

The use of threshing machinery is making strides in the 
country, and besides two Government Land Departments a few 
other landed proprietors are working them. 

For pumps for irrigating purposes and mills for corn grinding 
there is nothing to be said but that British trade holds its own, 
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except that efficiently-made ones are now being produced in the 
country much cheaper than those supplied from England, and are 
taking a share of the business from the home trade. 

A few Belgian, French, and Italian motor pavers have lately 
been introduced, but their extra cost is only on a par with excep- 
tionally well made plant by first-class British engineering firms, 
and therefore command very high prices. 

Since the making of the agricultural roads, light railways have 
been a new feature in Egypt, and have given some good orders 
to both Belgium and England. In few cases can English houses 
compete with the former, owing to the cost of labour; thus, 
the orders for these and iron joists find their way into the foreign 
markets. It may be here remarked, that the Custom-house have 
no tariff for English iron joists, only for foreign make. 

Tramways at present in use are of foreign manufacture. 

England gets a fair share in engineering tools, but surplus 
stocks of American make are now and then thrown on the market, 
and cut out home trade. 

The iron, steel, and tin branch is entirely in the hands of 
Syrians and Arabs, who keep stocks of bars, plates, angles,. etc., 
which are brought direct from Belgium and England, or through 
the German commission houses. Tome trade takes about half the 
iron and all the steel and tin. 

A new iron foundry, under French management, for the manu- 
facture of bars, plates, etc., has been started, and for the moment 
is doing a good business. 

Tne report of the Chamber goes on to say :— 

“« Almost the whole of the textile trade is in the hands of firms 
of other nationalities than British. These firms, resident in 
Manchester, have branch houses in Egypt, or are represented by 
German agents, and their travellers, principally Germans, are 
sent out every year, and remain in Egypt for from three to five 
months. 

“On the other hand, there are but two or three English houses 
represented, and their travellers are rarely, if ever, seen in Egypt. 
It may be mentioned that there is at present a strong and 
increasing competition from Germany in the lower qualities of 
cotton prints. 

“With regard to woollen goods, English merchants can more 
than hold their own when properly represented. There is a 
growing competition with France, Italy, and Germany; but if 
the agents of British houses are active, and understand their work, 
this competition ought to be entirely overcome in a short time. 

“ Egypt may be regarded by the majority of British merchants 
and manufacturers as of little or no importance, but their attention 
should be drawn to the statistics of imports, to prove it a market 
well deserving their close attention. They may be also assured 
that, with the opening up of the Dongola province, the import of 
textiles and other goods will greatly increase, and there will be 
plenty of scope for British firms to extend their operations to 


Egypt.” 
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.- XIL—THE TRADE OF HARRAR (ABYSSINIA). — 


“Mr. Rennell Rodd, H.M. Special Envoy to Abyssinia, has 
addressed a Report to the Foreign Office on the trade of Harrar, 


with special reference to the nature of the various goods in 
demand as well as the country of their origin. 

Mr. Rodd, in the introduction to the Report, states that there 

‘can be no doubt that a very considerable business might be done 
‘in the red and white tobes which constitute the universal dress of 
the Abyssinians Tobes are very largely manufactured locally 
‘with two widths of American cloth (‘“ Americani ”), the inter- 
mediate band being woven from red yarns in the country itself. 
The retail price of the English-woven tobe at Harrar is 6 dol. (at 
‘the present rate about 9 dol. equal 1/.), There should, therefore, 
‘be a considerable profit on this trade, and a better quality would 
_command a better price. Attention should be drawn to the broad 
‘width of the “Americani” cloth, which renders it specially 
‘suitable for the manufacture of tobes. The narrower widths 
‘manufactured in England are less popular in Harrar, as indeed, 
“in many other parts of Africa. 

The observations made by the merchants with regard to the 
“excess of dressing in certain cotton stuffs and the popular prefer- 
“ence for unbleached material are also well worthy of attention. 

The metal goods and cutlery offered for sale are of the worst 
description, and the merchants are of opinion that there is an 
‘opening for a better class of manufacture. 

There would also, probably, be a good market at Harrar for an 
‘inexpensive but serviceable blanket (red or brown), The nights 
‘are cold, as in the Abyssinian mountains generally, and the rainy 
- geason is long and trying. 

So far as can be ascertained the merchants almost uni- 
‘versally prefer the Zeyla route, in spite of the duties levied 
there. The road is shorter and easier, it offers greater security, 
‘while transport is far more plentiful at Zeyla, to which almost all 
‘the export trade of the interior flows, Jibuti has hitherto been a 

free port, but this advantage is largely counterbalanced by the 
“heavier cost of transport. Duty has, however, now heen imposed 
“upon wines and spirits, which are exclusively imported from 
‘there, and it is said that some other modifications in the tariff are 
‘now being enforced and that exports are to pay a similar duty to 
that levied at Zeyla (1 per cent.). 
The import duty in Abyssinia is 8 per cent. ad valorem, levied 
‘on all goods in money or in kind if the owner of the goods is 
unable to produce the cash. ; 
_ With regard to the cost of transport between the coast and 
Harrar it is a little difficult to obtain precise information, and 
‘there is apparently no absolutely fixed tariff. The cost of. the 
“carriage of a camel load is generally put down at 8 dol.- between 
Zeyla and Gildessa. This load is estimated at 450 lbs., but the 
same camel cannot carry 450 Ibs. all the way, and the weight of 
the burden necessitates a change of animals on the road. 
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Travellers using the same camels throughout generally restrict 
their loads to 320 lbs. Between Gildessa and Harrar, where 
mountain camels are used or donkeys, two camels must be hired 
to take the same load, or four to six donkeys. The cost of the 
two camels or the four donkeys is from 3 to 3} dol. The load of 
450 lbs, may be estimated, therefore, as costing from 11 to 12 dol. 
for transport between Zeyla and Harrar. 

The weights assigned to the camels differ somewhat, by local 
custom, for the various classes of goods to be carried, according to 
th eir bulk or compactness. 

The dollar is the universally recognised coinage at Harrar, and 
silver two-anna pieces are current as sub-divisions, 13 or 14 being 
reckoned to the dollar, and designated piastres. Business can 
also be done to some extent in rupees with the Indian 
merchants, The bulky nature of the coinage and the cost of its 
transport is at present a considerable impediment to trade. 

Goods which find a Sale in the Harrar Market.—In cottons, 
‘the tissue known as “ Americani” is much preferred on account 
of its width and durability. Absence of dressing is also in its 
favour, as it washes well. The “Camel” brand, called “Abu 
“Gamal,” is the most popular and best known at Harrar. It should 
be noted that the people are accustomed to this trade mark, and 
took out for a camel printed in blue. Another sample of the 
same type procurable at Aden is equally good, though less well 
known at Harrar. 

Twill from England sells well. 

Shash from Manchester sells well for turbans, &c. 

Indian Manufactures.—Bombay sheeting, 2 feet 3 inches wide, 
somewhat resembles in texture the American cloth; it sells well, 
and its popularity is on the increase. Thickness, durability, and 

absence of dressing are points in its favour. It resembles a thick 
unbleached calico, Unbleached goods generally are more popular 
than bleached, probably because they stand washing better. 

In coloured goods, printed cottons, of ordinary width, sell well. 
Indeed every bright-coloured print, if printed in fast colours, will 
sell well. 

Coloured handkerchiefs from Bombay don’t sell well, being of 
inferior quality and too small to divide. The merchants think a 
larger size and a better quality would go off well. English 
handkerchiefs supplied at Harrar are open to the same ob- 
jections. 

English red and white tobes, the usual dress of the Abyssinian, 
sell well to all the poorer classes, but a better quality made of 
thicker and less flimsy stuff would do better. The merchants are 
very dissatisfied with the present quality of English make. 

Turkey-red tissues from England sell well for women’s use ; 
also Turkey-red yarns from Bombay. 

Coloured Indian silks in skein of good quality, in all colours, 
sell well. Black silk tissues are imported from Cairo, 

Coloured silk tissues, of all colours, manufactured in Italy, but 
imported through Bombay, are popular and cheap; but white silk 
does not find a market. | 
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Black satin imported through Bombay, but not of Indian make, 
sells well. 

Striped coloured silks from Lyons, of uarrow widths, sell very 
well. 

Light cheap brocades from the same country sell well also, but 
patterns with much white in them are not popular. 

China silks in all colours, of good quality, fetch a higher price 
and command a large sale. Those offered in the market are of 
full width, and the colours are good and popular. 

Surah silks of inferior quality also sell well. Linings and 
sateens of poor quality from Bombay sell at low rates in con- 
siderable quantity, also striped silks from India. 

Beads all come from Italy, and are of poor quality. A better 
quality would probably find a market. 

Black morocco leather of the second quality, London make, sells 
well, but the red is not in demand. 

The better sort of lamps in the bazaars are a cheap petroleum 
lamp of Austrian make. There are also white metal folding candle 
lanterns of very poor quality. 

Umbrellas in all colours, imported from Bombay, sell well. 

Pocket knives of very poor quality, from either France or 
Belgium, marked “ Geographe,” are on sale. 

Scissors of a most inferior quality are imported from Germany. 

There is also a market for small white metal mirrors of the 
cheapest description. 

Razors, so bad as to be scarcely usable, sell for 1 piastre (2 
annas). Those on sale bear on the box the word, “ Zeichen,” and 
are probably of German or Austrian origin. 

A poor quality of blue and white enamelled iron covking pots 
and pans are imported from France. 

-A showy but at the same time sound article in any of the above 
miscellaneous lines would no doubt sell well, and oust the present 
very inferior quality from the market. The above articles are all 
imported into Abyssinia through Bombay. 
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XII, SOUTH AFRICAN PORTS AND TRANSVAAL 
TRADE. | 


The value of the imports into the Transvaal in 1896 was 
14,088,0002, or an increase of 4,272,000. as compared with 
1895. This progress has been a constant one,as may be 
seen by the following table of the value of the imports into 
the Transvaal for the last 6 years. 


1891 -  £2,603,000 
1892 3,499,000 
1893 . 5,372,000 


The above figures are taken from a report of the French consul 
at Pretoria. 

The same Report goes on to say that Cape Colony, owing to its 
regular lines of steamers, to the enterprise of firms established at 
Port Elizabeth and East London, and to its agricultural resources, 
continues to be the principal source of supplies for the Transvaal 
Republic. The imports into the Transvaal from Cape Colony in 
1896 amounted in value to about 8,017,000/. as against 6,908,000. 
in 1895, an increase of about 15 per cent. 

The Annual Report of the Durban Chamber of Commerce 
contrasts these figures with the imports into the Transvaal from and 


via Natal and from and via Delagoa Bay, as follows :— 


Value of Imports into 
the Transvaal. 
From and via Increage. 
1895. 1896. 
£ £ Per cent. 
Cape Colony ... | 6,908,000 8,017,000 15 
Natal 982,000 3,001,000 205 
Delagoa Bay ii i ai 999,000 | 2,126,000 113 


From these figures it would appear that Natal, since the open- 
ing of the Railway to the Transvaal, is regaining the ground 
which she had previously lost owing to the absence of such a line, 
since the value of the trade has tripled from one year to another, 
and it would even appear that the Colony will not remain satisfied 
with even this result, as great efforts are now being made, by 
means of improvements at the Port, to still further increase the 
trade with the interior. 

The import trade into the Transvaal via the Portuguese port of 
Delagoa Bay has more than doubled in the year under considera- 
tion, but it still remains far behind that of Natal, notwithstanding 
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the immense natural advantages of the port of Delagoa Bay over 
that of Durban. Great schemes have been formed for the 
improvement of the Portuguese port, but up to the present they 
have not been carried out,and Natal profits by the delay. 

' A report to the Foreign Office, dated May 7th last, from Mr. 
R. Casement, H.M. Consul at Lourencgo Marques, brings the 
figures down to a still later date, and gives statistics of the imports 
into the Transvaal for the tirst quarter of 1897, as compared with 
1896, taken from the “ Staats Courant.” 

It would appear so far that the proportion of Cape losses, and 
Natal gains will be even greater during the present year than was 
previously estimated. 

The value of the imports into the Transvaal during the first 
quarter of 1897, as compared with 1896, is shown in the following 
table distinguishing the three places of transit :— 


Value of 
Imports into the Transvaal. 


First Quarter, | First Quarter, 
1896. 1897. 


£ £ 
Via— 
” Cape Colony eee eee eee eee 2,054,535 1,605,393 
516,343 1,090,710 
416,188 937,495 


The decrease in the trade from Cape Colony is as noticeable in 
the above table as the increases in the trade via Natal and 
Delagoa Bay. 
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XIV.—REVIVAL OF THE FOREIGN TRADE OF CHINA. 


The value of the foreign trade of China rose from nearly Hk. 
Tls. 315,000,000 in 1895, to Hk. Tls. 333,600,000 in 1896, 
which is the largest total recorded in the Customs returns. In 
both imports and exports trade has been active, and the remark- 
able gain under imports, while affording evidence of the recovery 
from the disorganisation caused by the war with Japan, contri- 
buted to the Exchequer a million and a half taels over the import 
duties collected in the year preceding. The inland ports of 
Soochow, in Kiangsu, Hangchow, in Chehkiang, and the Yangtze 
mart of Shasi, in Hupeh, were opened to foreign trade under the 
treaty of Shimonoseki and Custom-houses established at each port 
for the collection of duties from the lst of October, but trade was 
insignificant, and the revenue table shows that the first quarter’s 
receipts from the new ports yielded the inconsiderable sum of 
Hk.Tls. 6,180. 

Mr. H. Kopsch, Statistical Secretary of the Chinese Imperial 
Maritime Customs, in his introduction to the Annual Report, says 
that, judging from the statistical totals, the impression formed 
will be that exceptional prosperity has prevailed. In no year 
have imports gained such a high value, and although exports 
were greater in 1895, the present diminution is accounted for by 
the omission of the Formosa statistics, whereas the last returns 
include six months’ traftic; but notwithstanding this great loss, 
there has never been a year when both imports and exports have 
aggregated so much. The recovery from the disquieting and 
stagnating effect of the war encouraged a large, and for a time 
profitable import business in cottons, but the market soon became 
glutted, and it will take a long time to get rid of present stocks; 
therefore, during 1897 a great curtailment in imports may be 
expected. Low and steadier sterling exchange (fluctuating from 
3s. 1d. to 2s. 10d. per Shanghai tael) favoured exports, which, 
however, were considerably enhanced in price, owing to the 
scarcity of copper cash prevailing throughout the year materially 
nullifying the advantages of cheap silver. This paucity of cash 
appears to be entirely due to insufficient minting within the past 
two or three decades; consequently, people took advantage of the 
dearth to secretly coin and circulate interior cash, the large or 
standard coins being hoarded or melted to make utensils, and the 
recent prohibition of the coining and circulating of illegal cash 
accentuated the scarcity, to the injury of trade. 

Imports.—Compared with the figures of 1895 the net values of 
imports for the year show an increase of over 30 million taels, to 
which sum manufactured cottons contributed Hk. Tls. 15,000,000 ; 
Indian and Japanese yarn Hk. Tls. 11,000,000 ; the balance being 
made up by woollens, metals, kerosene oil; and the long list of 
commodities classed under the head of “sundries.” Inspection 
of the list of imports shows a further decline in the importation 
of opium of 2,595 piculs, which is attributed not only to the 
disappearance in the returns in the table of the requirements in 
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Formosa, but to decreased demand throughout China, as exemplified 
in the table giving the particulars of net consumption at each 
port. Business in opium is reported to have been most unsatis- 
factory, especially at the ciose of the year, owing to the Indian 
famine causing stringency of the money market, coupled with the 
sudden fall in the rupee rate of exchange, which dropped from 
2644 to 223 per 100 Shanghai taels. In Malwa opium there was 
a reduction of 3,600 piculs, which competent authorities 
ascribed to native drug taking the place of Indian products, the 
demand for the latter, it may be noted, having receded by 
11,800 piculs within the decade, the net importation in 1887 
being 34,800 piculs as compared with 23,000 piculs in 1896, 
Bengal opium declining during the same period by only 3,700 piculs. 
In 1896, over 2,000 piculs more of patna were consumed than 
in the previous year, yet the trade has been equally disappointing 
to both importers and native dealers, as quotations, which, at the 
early part of the year, touched Tls.600, gradually dwindled to 
under Tls.500 a chest. The fall in exchange during the last 
quarter of the year, contrary to anticipation, did not help prices 
to recover, but had the reverse effect, for, owing to the drop in the 
Indian rate of about 300 rupees a chest, caused by the tightness 
of money, all speculation was effectually checked. 

Regarded from a statistical and fiscal aspect, the trade in 
textiles was exceptionally good, but to the dealers business 
was not remunerative, and during the last half year large 
indents arrived on an irresponsive and overburdened market, 
which accounts for the exceptionally large stocks of cotton 
piece goods, the total accumulation at Shanghai, according 
to the returns of the Chamber of Commerce, amounting 
at the end of the year to over 4,000,000 pieces, against 
2,500,000 pieces in 1895, or a surplus of say 1,200,000 pieces. 
In such staple cottons as grey and white shirtings, though the 
year’s figures are high, they have often been exceeded when 
sterling exchange was more favourable to importers; but in 
American drills, English and American sheetings, chiutzes, 
cotton lastings, handkerchiefs, and towels, the impor- 
tations are remarkable, and have never before been equalled. 
Unfortunately for importers, the strong demand at the 
beginning of the year was not maintained and _prac- 
tically ceased, owing to the stringency of the money market, 
when interest stood at nearly 20 per cent. The ports 
were decidedly overstocked, consequent upon the large profits of 
the early part of the year, and unnealised anticipations of further 
development after the war. The unusually l:eavy consignments 
of American drills, sheetings, and cotton flannels is explained by 
the very low prices at which the American mills were obliged 10 
sell during the summer months in consequence of the badness of 
domestic trade. 

With regard to the large importation of English sheetings, 
it seems that stocks at the end of 1895 were light, while 
too much was expected from the re-opening of the Newchang market 
after the Japanese evacuated the port at the close of the war. 
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The business in fancy cottons continues to expand, but is 
likewise overdone ; and in towels and handkerchiefs there appears 
to have been a great local development, inasmuch as of the 
1,125,000 dozens of handkerchiefs shown in the returns, over a 
million dozens are credited to Shanghai. Indian yarn, which in 
1889 aggregated but 628,000 piculs, reached the enormous 
quantity of 1,461,000 piculs, being 400,000 piculs move than in 


1895, while Japanese spinnings rose during the twelvemonth. 


from from 19,000 piculs to over 100,000 piculs—facts 
which certainly augur well for the success of the mills in 
China now turning Chinese cotton into yarn. - 

The trade in woollens remains singularly inexpansive, 
though during the year there has been an improved demand 
for most varieties, but particularly for Italian cloth, which 
advanced from 63,000 pieces imported in 1895 to 161,000 
pieces during 1896, these goods contributing considerably 
to swell the increased value in woollens of over Hk. Tls. 
1,640,000 as compared with the returns of the preceding 
year. There was a better inquiry for nearly all kinds of 
metals, especially nail-rod iron, mild steel, and old iron, 
the importations of which double the figures of 1895. The items 
in sundries of Western origin which attract attention are candles, 
cigars and cigarettes, clocks and watches, dyes, flour (of which 
a third goes to Canton), glass, morphia, needles, kerosene oil, 
and soap; while in articles of Asiatic origin, in which there has 
been a marked increase, the most noteworthy are coal, raw cotton, 
ginseng, matches (Japanese), sandalwood, and sugar. 

Ezports.—The shipments from China in 1896, as compared 
and with those in 1895, show a decline in value of12 million taels, 
the estimated duty paid thereon a reduction of Hk. Tls. 570,000, 
the deficit being accounted for by the loss of the trade of 
the ceded island of Formosa and marked decreased export of stapies 
such as tea, silk, and cotton. Enhanced prices and local demand 
checked shipments of raw cotton to Japan, which fell from 
896,000 piculs in 1895 to 418,000 piculs during the year under 
notice, bf yellow and white silk the export receded by 22,625 
piculs, representing a value of over Hk. T's. 6,200,000; cocoons 
dropped from 24,000 to 17,845 piculs, or 6,215 piculs, equal in 
value to Hk. Tis. 224,000 ; followed by silk piece goods, which 
exhibited a diminution of 2,241 piculs, representing a value of 
Hk. Tis. 1,777,000. 

The striking decrease of 211,500 piculs in the export of 
black tea is accounted for by the disappearance in the returns 
of the Formosan shipments, added to the diminished prod action 
throughout China both in black and green tea, the latter also 
having declined by 27,200 piculs. In brick and tablet tea, mostly 

for the Asiatic and Russian market, there was an expansion of 
85,500 piculs and 420 piculs respectively, and trade in this division 
is said to have been exceedingly remunerative, whereas in the case of 
black tea,competition with British grown teas in the English markets 
renders profits very meagre,and in the greca tea trade with the United 
States but small margins on the right side were possible. That 
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the resuscitation of the China tea trade is not regarded as hopeless 
is evidenced by the formation of a “‘ Foochow Tea Improvement 
Company,” for the preparation of tea after the Indian and Ceylon 
methods, to which reference is made in the reporton trade from 
Foochow. Nor is it improbable that in time this new industry 
will commend itself to the tea growers, just as steam silk filatures 
since the withdrawal of the restriction on the importation and 
use of machinery are now being so rapidly and widely established 
at all the silk exporting ports or in or near the producing districts, 
that already in some cases they fail to prove financial successes. 
The market for China teas in the United Kingdom may never be 
recovered, but it is possible that an Asiatic demand may 
slowly develop for the finer kind of China teas, and that 
India, the destroyer of China’s black tea trade, may finally 
aid in its revival, if the shipments—which were greatly curtailed 
during the year owing tothe plague and famine—continue to 
increase as they have within the last decade. 

According to the statement of a competent authority the 
enormous falling off in China’s staple export raw silk, amounting, 
to no less than 22,200 piculs is ascribable to the following causes. 
During the season 1895-6 there was an enormous production of 
silk everywhere, especially in China and Japan, and the 
consumption abroad being very active producers were 
able to sell part of their silk at the beginning 
of the season at highly remunerative prices, leading 
them to believe that they could command the position 
even with the large stocks held, which they could finance 
without difficulty, as interest was very low. But consumers at 
home, seeing such large stocks in the East, grew apprehensive and 
bought merely to supply immediate demands. Furthermore, 
American buyers ceased operating altogether about a year before 
the Presidential election, and this action was felt most keenly in 
Japan, as well as in Shanghai, where a regular craze set in for 
building filatures and spinning silk for the American market. The 
season 1896-97 opened with large stocks; the crop in Italy was 
good, prices of cocoons cheap, while in Canton the yield was 
large, and reelers in both countries showed themselves willing 
sellers. On the other hand, the local crop turned out to be bad, 
and the dealers in the interior, guiced by their speculative 
instinct, imagined they could organise a corner in steam filature 
silk by buying up all the available cocoons at any price, in order 
to force the filatures to purchase them ata profit. In this they 
did not succeed, as the filatures were utterly unable to sell their 
silk, owing to the absence of demand from America. A large 
stock of cocoons was thus thrown on the market—and could 
not be moved except at a loss of about 50 per cent. in value— 
which otherwise would have been reeled into silk and found its 
way into consumption. 

The Chinese tried the same tactics with ordinary silk, and 
forced prices up as soon as the markeS opened, in 
which scheme they were more successful, because it 
happened that certain houses had sold silk at home un- 
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covered, speculating on a good crop; thus they were 
afterwards compelled to cover themselves at the price the 
Chinese managed to enforce. The demand for China silk has 
all along remained very moderate, the supply being greatly reduced 
owing to the quantity of cocoons not converted intv silk; and it 
is anticipated the season will close with very small stocks. Of 
northern filature silk it is reckoned there will be a stock of 5,000 
to 6,000 bales and a large supply of cocoons, unless there is an 
important revival in demand in America. The yield of yellow 
silk was very short, owing partly to the failure of the crop in the 
Shantung Province and to the dearness of cash in Szechwan and 
Hupeh, which prevented silk being brought down excepting at 
excessive rates. The sale of this crop was confined to India and 
Egypt, as Continental consumers could not pay the high prices 
asked for such common silk. The supply of wild silk has also 
been reduced, the Province of Manchuria still suffering from the 
effects of the destruction of trees and property during the war. 
Waste silk in general was held at figures which put them 
altogether out of the market, in comparison with prices ruling ix 
Italy and France for the same article; hence this branch of 
business, in sympathy with the home trade, has heen exceptionally 
bad. Cocoons were exported to Italy in small quantities early in 
the season, and the Japanese took all the double cocoons they 
could get, there being but a small demand for pierced Gocoons. 
En resumé, the exceptionally short export may be ascribed 
to a bad crop, reduced consumption at home, and 
particularly absence of demand from America, added 
to over-speculation on the part of the Chinese, keeping 
prices too high, from which unsatisfactory state of affairs a low 
exchange may, to some extent, afford relief during the ensuing 
season. 

Re-exports.— The Foreign imports re-exported to foreign 
countries—practically Great britain, Hongkong, Japan, and 
Russian Manchuria—aggregate Hk. Tls, 9,033,000, or Hk. Tis. 
783,000 over the value of merchandise re-exported in 1895, 
the large reshipments of Formesan tea to the United States 
from Amoy accounting for this increase. 
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XV.—THE FISHERIES OF CANADA. 


In an article on the Canadian Fisheries, the “ Monetary Times” 
says that an industry which adds to the national wealth twenty 
uillions of dollars a year is well worth caring for, and when 
2ight million dollars’ worth of this is sold to other countries, 
its importance is still more apparent. The figures quoted apply 
to the fishing industry of Canada, which, always important, since 
even the days of the Basques and Bretons in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence three centuries ago, have, since the extension of the 
domain of Canada to the Pacific Ocean, become of vastly greater 
moment, for the richness of the Pacific coast fisheries has 
never been adequately told. 

According to the last Blue Book of tke Fisheries Department 
of the Dominion, the statistics of which are all for the year 1895, 
the tisheries of Canada yielded a product valued at 20,199,338 dols. 
or more than half a million dollars less than that of the previous 
year. All the provinces, with the exception of British Columbia 
and New Brunswick, show decreased returns, The value of the 
output of the different provinces, with the increase or decrease, 
as compared with 1894, is shown in the following table. The 
figures .are for 1895 :— 


Provinces. Value. Increase. Decresse. 
Prince Edward Island .............. 976,836 112,901 
Manitoba and the Territories....., 752,466 34,621 


The falling off in the value of the fisheries of Nova Scotia is 
argely due to a diminished catch of sea cod. The coast fisheries 
gave poor returns, and the fishermen were not equipped for the 
deep-sea fisheries, where the cod was reported plentiful. The 
decline in the catch of mackerel is attributed ‘to excessive 
purse seining by foreign vessels. The herring catch was good, 
and in a measure relieved the distress which would otherwise 
have prevailed in the fishing districts. The small gain made in 
the fisheries of New Brunswick is due chiefly to the smelt 
fishery, which, notwithstanding the severe drain of past years, 
yielded a million pounds in excess of the catch of the previous 
year. In Prince Edward Island, the decreased value of the 
industry was due tu unsatisfactory results in the mackerel], cod, 
herring, lobster, and hake fisheries. The Gulf division of the 
Quebec fisheries shows a diminution of 33 per cent. as compared 
with the previous year. By reason of the increased number of 
men and boats engaged in the fisheries of the Great Lakes, the 
industry in Ontario has been maintained at about the standard of 
1894. A falling off in trout and whitefish was partly made up by an 
increase in herring, pickere!], and pike. Lake Ontario has held its 
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own in the fish trade, but the other lakes show a decrease of from 
8 to 12 per cent, as compared with the previous year’s returns, 
There has been a remarkable development in the Lake of the 
Woods fisheries, The aggregate value of the fish taken from this 
lake is almost equal to that of Lake Ontario. The aggregate 
product of the British Coiumbia fisheries in 1895 exceeded the 
catch of 1894 by almost half a million dollars, and, exclusive of 
fur seals, exceeds the returns of any previous year. 

The returns from the more important fisheries were valued as 
follows in 1895: Salmon, 3,732,717 dols; cod, 3,638,519 dols. ; 
herring, 2,786,516 dols. ; lobster, 2,210,096 dols. The cod fisheries 
were among the first industries of Canada, and until 1895 have 
each year exceeded all other fisheries in value. A decline of 
595,000 dols., in the value of the cod fisheries and an increase of 
505,000 dols, in the value of the salmon fisheries has had the 
effect of placing the cod industry in the second place in a 
tabulated list of the value of Canadian fisheries. 

The Government is taking energetic means to replenish the 
tisheries of Canada. There were fifteen hatcheries in the Dominion 
in 1896, and during this year more than 200,000,000 fry were 
distributed to different parts of Canada. An interesting experi- 
ment is the effort made to transplant the shell fish and crustacean 
of the Atlantic on the Pacific coast ; shipments of live lobsters 
and oysters have been successfully made to British Columbia, 


and fishing experts appear confident that the beds will be finally 
established. 


It is stated, moreover, that for 1896 the fishery operations in 
British Columbia were very successful, and exceeded the best 
previous record by nearly 700,000 cans. Of the 55 canneries in 
operation, 34 were on the Fraser River. 
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XVI.—CUSTOMS TARIFF OF BRITISH GUIANA. 


The Board of Trade have received from the Government of 
British Guiana a copy of the Customs Duties Ordinance of 
1897, which fixes the import duties into the Colony of British 


Guiana as follows :— 


IMPORT DUTIES. 


Article. 

Acid, acetic giacial . - - - per gallon 
Arrowroot - - - - per lb. 
Bacon and bacon hams - - per lb. 
Beef, admitted by the Comptroller of Customs 

as salted or pickled - per barrel ot 2°0 Ibs. 
Blue - - per lb. 
Bran, middlipge and shorts ° ‘ - per lb. 
Bread, navy biscuits or crackers or ‘other 

kinds - - - + per 100 Ibs. 
Bricks - - per 1,000 
Buckets and pails of all kinds in) Sia per dozen 
Bulls, cows, with or witheat calves, beifere, 

steers,andoxen-  - - per head 
Butter, made from milk or cream - -  - per Ib. 


Candles, adamantine, hydraulic press com- 
position, allow wax, orapny other than 
simple tal - - - - per Ib. 

Do., tallow - per lb. 

Cards, playing, per pack of not n more ‘than 
53 caids in each pack 

Cartridges for and rifles 


per 100 
Cement - oo per barrel of 400 Ibe. 
Cheese - - - - - - perlb. 
Chloroform per lb. 
Chocolate and cocoa, prepared otherwise than 
asconfectionery- - per lb. 
Corle, including the P 
inclu e Pa - per ead. 
Do., Patent Fuel, and (loose) - - ton. 
Cocoa, (raw) - - - - per lb. 
Cocoanut Fibre - per lb. 
Coffee, and all imitations of and substitutes 
for it, Chicory, Dandelion, and Taraxacum 
(raw) -  - - © «+ perlb. 
Collodion - - per gallon. 
Confectionery, including ‘Sweetened Preserves 
per reputed lb. 
Cordage, including Gesketing - per 112 lb. 
Corks cut per Ib. 
Corn or Maize, Crushed Feed and Ground 
Feed - - per lb. 
Corn Brooms - ae - - + = per doz. 
and Onteneal - = per 100 Ibs. 
Dogs -  - + per head. 
Donkeys - - per head. 


Rate of Duty. 


Dols. 
2 40 
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Article. 


Dynamite, Gun Cotton, Lithofracteur, and 
all other explosives, (excepp Gunpowder) 
admitted by the Comptroller of Customs as 
explosives for blasting purposes- = - per lb. 
Gunpowder and Fuses, admitted by the 
Comptroller of Customs as explosives for 
blasting purposes per lb. 
Do. and all other explosives other than Fire- 
works, not admitted by the Comptroller of 
Customs as explosives for blasting ~~! per lb. 
Fireworks which in the opinion of the Comp- 
troller of Customs are manufactured witha 
view to produce a pyrotechnic effect - - per lb. 


Essences, flavouring = - - - per pint. 
Ether, Acetic - - - - - - - per lb. 
Do. Sulphuric- - - - - per gallon. 
odide of - - - - - per gallon. 
Fish, Dried - - - + - = per 112 lbs. 
Do. Pickled, say :— 
Mackerel - - - - per a? of 200 Ibs. 
Salmon do. 
And all other sorts do. 
Fish preserved, in tins or bott - per lb. 
Do. smoked - per lb. 
Flour, of all descriptions : per barrel of 156 Ibs. 
Garlic - - - - - 
Gelatine- - - - - -  perlb 
Ghee - - - per lb 
Ginger ra - - - - per lb. 
Goate, with or without kids - -— - per head 
Grain, of every description not otherwise 
specified, and every kind of beans, pease 
and pulse of every description and every 
kind, and whether whole or apts - + per Ib. 
Gums - - - per lb. 
Hair - per lb. 
Hams, and all other dried or emoked meats 
including sausages other than in ties - per lb. 
Hay and chaff per 100 lba. 
Hogs and | pigs of every description - - per head 
Honey - - per lb. 
Hoops,iron - - - - - per 112 Ibs. 
Do. wood - = per 1,000 
Horses—Stallions under fourteen-and-a-balf 
hands in height - - - - - per head 
Do. all others - per head 
— - - - - - - - per lb. 
- - per lb. 
Lard, , compound or watered - - per lb. 
Lumber, sed on one or both sider, or 
grooved and tongued * rooved or 
tongued - perl feet board measure 
*Lumber of all. other kinds per! 1,000 feet board measure 
Malt liquor in wood - - per gallon 
Do.in bottle - - - per dozen reputed quarts 


Do. in bottle - - - per dozen repated pints 
Matches of all kinds, including vestas - 
r 14, 400 matches 
Match splints,in cases containing equal to 
10 gross of matches of the ordinary length per case 


Rate of Duty. 


0 04 


0 OL 


ooo 
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* Spruce and whita pine lumber not grooved, tongued or dressed, to be 


subject to a reduction of 5 per cent. for splits. 
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Article Rate of Duty. 
Dols. 
Meate,fresh - - - = tb. 0 014 
Meats’ preserved, in tins : - + perlb. 0 02 
Medicinal preparations made from < or contain- 
ing spirits (excluding patent or pro- 
prietary medicines) -  - per liquid — 0 50 
Milk, ond compounds thereof - per lb. 0 OL 
Mules - - per head 10:00 
Muskets, rifles, guns, and fowling- -pieces - each 2 00 
ats - per lb. 0 00} 
Oils (other than gasoline or crude petroleum, 
when admitted with the eanc ion of the 
Comptroller of Customs which give offan 6 00 
inflammable vapour at a temperature of 12 00 
less than 85 degrees Fahrenheit, as ascer- 
tained by the test established in England 
the Petroleum Act, 1879) - -  -pergallon 3 00 
rude petroleum (when admitted with 
the sanction of the Gomptcsiee of Cus- 
toms - pergallon 0 05 
Lo. all otber, ‘inclading oil, and 
gasoline, when admitted with the 
sanction of the Comptroller of Customs 
— medicinal, and pestamed oils 
excepted) -  -per gallon 0 25 
arine and butterine substances - per lb. 0 02 
Opium, including powdered opium for medi- 
cioal purposes, Charas, Bhang - per lb. 
Opium, extract of - - - - per lb. 1 
Painte, and paint stuffs - - = - -,, 1121bs. 
Percussion caps - - - per 100 
Pickles, and sauces, > bottles - - - per quart 
do. - - : - per pint 
Pistols, - - - - each 
Pitch 17 barrel 
Pork, admitted by the Comptroller re) 


Rice a - - per 100 Ibs 
Rosin - -. - - - = -perbarrel 

tpetre = - - per lb. 
Sheep - each 
Shingles of allkinds -  - - _ - per 1,000 


Shooke, per k or packs containin ehooks, 
for or 2 barrels, 

per pack or 

Shot per lb, 

(roofing), flagstones and tiles - peril, 

- per 

Soap and powders, perfumery, faney ond 

toile per lb. 

Do. all kinde- per lb. 

Spices,pep andail seeds except garden ceeds per lb. 
Spirits an rey! waters; for every gallon 
computed at Sykes’ Hydrometer proof of 
spirits of every description (except per- 
fumed spirits) including naphtha or 
methylic alcohol putted so as to be 
potable, and mixtures and preparations 


containing spirits - - _-per gallon 
Do. Perfumed, not over + proof, computed as 
- per liquid gallon 


Do. = “over proof, computed as above 
mer per liquid gallon 


ooo 
ess 
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Article. Rate of Duty. 


Where a person importing swee‘ened spirite, | Dols. 
liqueurs, bitters and cordials or other 


proreme containing spirits in bottle 
as entered the same in such a manner 
as to indicate that the strength is not 
tobetested - - - -  -pergallon 
Spirits naphtha, methylic alcohol, methylated 
ret, methylated ether and methylated 
chloroform, passed by the Comptroller of 


Customs as being not potable- - -pergallon 0 50 
Starch of all kinds - - - - Ib. 0 01 
Staves and headings (white oak) - - - per 1,000 2 00 
Staves of every other description - -  - p2r 1,000 1 50 
Stearine- - «= perlb. 0 O1 
Seger © «© « 0 08 
Tallow, anti-friction grease, axle grease, and 

similarcompounds - - - -  -_ perlb. 0 01 
Tapioca ° - per lb. 0 O1 
Tar per barrel 0 50 
Tea - - - - - per lb. 0 12 


*Tobacco in leaf— 
If in ogo containing not less than 
800 lbs. (containing 10 lbs. or more of 
moisture in every 100 lbs. weight 


thereof). - - - - - per lb. 0 60 
Do., containing less than 10 Ibs. of 

moisture in every 100 lbs. weight 

thereof - per lb. 0 75 


If in packages containing les: than 
800 lbs. (containing 10 lbs. or more 
of moisture in every 100 lbs. weight 


thereof)» - - - - - perlb. 0 75 
Do., containing less than 10 lbs. of 
moisture in every 100 lbs. weight 
thereof- - - + = -. perlb. 0 90 
*D> manufactured (cigars, cigarettes, and 
snuff excepted) - - - - - -_ perlb, 0 90 
Tobacco pipes (cis) Sie - per gross 1 00 
Tongues (pickled, dried, or smoked) - ~-  perlb. 0 02 
Turpentine,crude- - - - - pergallon 0 50 
Do., spirits of per gallon 0 18 
Varnish and polish (not containing spirits) per gallon 018 
Varnish and polish (containing any quantity 
of spirits methylated so as not to be pot- 
= ' per gallon 0 50 
Do., containing any pane of spirits | 
of any other kind to pay duty as 
mixtures or preparations containinz 
spirits 
The article known as International Com- | 
position, or Rahtjon’s Composition, 
and any other article which, ia the | 
opinion of the Comptroller of Customs, 
is of similar kind te be regarded as 
varnish and polish containing Spirits. 
Vegetables, preserved in tins - - - - perlb. | 0 02 
Vinegar, and substitutes for Vinegar, con- 
taining less than 10% of Acetic Acid - _—per gallon. | 0 10 
Vinegar, and substitutes for Vinegar, con- | 
Waters, Aerated or Mineral - per doz. reputed pints. | 0 08 
taining 10% and more of Acetic Acidand Acetic - 
Acid - - - - per gallon. 0 60° 


* Duty on Tobacco to be psid on the weight being certified, either by aSwom 
Weigher and Gauger or other 
Customs. 


wise to the satisfaction of the Comptroller of 
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Article. Rate of Duty. 
Dols. 
Wax, Bees-wax - - - - - per lb. 0 06 
Do. Parafinand Mineral- - - - -_ perlb. 0 02 
Whiting, except whenimported for -  perlb. 0 00} 


Wine, the declared value of which is any sam 
not exceeding two dollars a gallon, and 
containing less than 26 per cent. of ‘proof 
spirit as verified by Sykes Hydrometer = - 


In wood - - per gallon. 0 55 
In bottle- - -  -perdoz. reputed quarts. 1 20 
In bottle - - - - per doz. reputed pints. 0 60 
Do., of all other descriptions, in wood - per gallon. 0 88 
Do., do. in bottle - perdoz. reputed quarts. 2 40 
Do., do. do - - per doz. reputed pints. 1 20 
Yeast Cakes and compressed Yeast - ~- per lb. 0 06 


And at these rates upon any greater or less 
quantity of such goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise respectively. 


The following articles are exempt from duty :— 


Szotion 4.—Animals, alive: to include only cattle (which are 
proved to the satisfaction of the Comptroller of Customs to be 
imported for breeding purposes) mongooses or ichneumons, 
and poultry. 

Animal charcoal. 

Articles imported for the use of the Pilot Service of the Colony. 

Articles passed by the Customs authorities as the personal baggage 
of passengers arriving in the Colony from abroad. 

Articles passed by the Comptroller of Customs, subject to the 
sanction of the Governor, as imported for the official use of 
the Consulate of any foreign country or place: Provided 
that a similar privilege in respect of similar articles is accorded 
by the laws and customs of such foreign country or place to 
her Majesty’s Consulate therein. 

Broken stones and road metal of every description. 

Bullion and coin. 

Cotton seeds. 

Fire engines. 

Fresh fish and turtle. 

Fruits, vegetables, and ground provisions not preserved and not 
enumerated in the table of Specific Duties of Customs. 

Goods, stores, arms and ammunition imported by order of the 
Governor of the Colony. 

Horses, baggage, and furniture of officers in Her Maiesty’s naval 
or military service. 

Ice. 

Lime of all kinds. 

Machinery, comprising the following :— 

Brick and tile-making machinery ; 
Iron cane punts, iron bridges, and grating bars ; 
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Locks or sluices for sea defences or waiter supply ; 

Locomotive engines and railway plant ; 

Launches of all kinds; 

Machinery and wire for electric lighting ; 

Machinery and implements intended for water works, tanks 
and lamp post with their appurtenances, paving and kerb 
stones, and draining pipes, and such other machinery ; 
iron work or goods as may be approved by the Governor 
in Council imported by the Mayor and Town Council of 
Georgetown or of New Amsterdam exclusively for their 
own use. 

Machinery imported for the drainage of land or for use in 
mining operations, or inthe manufacture or preparation 
of the produce of raw materials, or in the manufacture 
or preparation of manures, whether imported for sale 
or on private account ; 

— for saw mills, foundries, and factories of whatever 

ind ; 

Machinery for steam boats, and barges, and plates, angles, 
and other materials and appliances for the construction 
of steam boats and barges ; 

Machinery, retorts, gasometers and pipes imported for the 
construction of Gas Works in the Colony ; 

Pans, teaches, tanks and other vessels imported for use ex- 
clusively in the manufacture of sugar or for the storage 
or supply of water ; 

Steam boilers of every description, and steam boiler plates and 
tubes; and steam ploughs, steam diggers, and steam 
dredgers. 

Manures, including nitrate of soda, plaster of Paris, and whitening. 

Materials and church furniture specially imported for any place 
of worship of the Christian religion in the colony. 

Packages in which goods are imported,including carboys, bottles, 
and other vessels, except trunks and canisters, and except 
hogsheads and puncheons not containing coals, lime, wines, 
or spirits. 

Patterns and samples subject to any regulations in that behalf 
made by the Governor-in-Council. 

Photographs and engravings, unframed. 

Printed books not subject to duty under Ordinance No. 14 of 
1851, and manuscript. 

Printing presses and types, printing paper and printing ink, im- 
ported by or directly bor the conductor of any newspaper 
or printing establishment for the exclusive purpose of 

_ being used by him in the course of his trade. 

Provisions and stores of every description imported by Her 
Majesty’s Government for the use of Her Majesty’s naval 
or military forces. 

Salt. 

Sewing machines. 

Specimens illustrative of natural history; garden seeds, bulb. 
and roots, trees, plants, vines, and seeds and grains of all 
kinds for propagation or cultivation. 
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Telegraph instruments and other materials imported by telegraph 
companies and necessary for the construction and use of their 
works, offices, and stations in the colony. 

Uniforms, arms, ammunition, accoutrements, and prizes imported 
by and for the use of Her Majesty’s naval or military forces 
or the Colonial militia, or any volunteer force or rifle associ- 
ation sanctioned by the Governor. 

Wines, spirituous liquors, and stores imported by and for the use 
of the Governor. 

All steam and other vessels, locomotives, carriages, rolling stock, 
rails, and such other n.aterials and appliances not herein 
already exempted as the Governor-in-Council considers 
necessary for the construction and maintenance of a railway 
between the Demerara River and Essequebo River in terms 
of the contract dated the 11th December, 1893, made between 
the Sproston Dock and Foundry Company and the Govern- 
ment of this colony. 

All stores landed from an immigrant vessel for t':e purpose of 

feeding the immigrants conveyed thereby in terms of contract 
of conveyance, and subsequently certified by the Immigration 
Agent General to have been so used. 

All materials for use in railways or other special works which in 
the opinion of the Governor-in-Council may be useful in the 
development of the resources of the interior of the colony. 


a 
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XVIT.—TARIFF CHANGES AND CUSTOMS 
REGULATIONS. 


Russia. 
Commercial Relations with Finland. 


A despatch, dated 15th June Jast, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Sir N. R. O’Uonor, H.M. Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, reporting that, by decision of the Council of the 
Empire, promulgated in the Bulletin of Laws, No. 48, of the 
13/25 of May, 1897, some important changes have been intro- 
duced in the commercial relations hitherto existing between 
Russia proper and the Grand Duchy of Finland. These changes 
have been effected by a modification of the special Customs Tariffs 
which had been in force between the two countries. The modifi- 
cation in question tends in a great measure to the further protection 
of Russian manufacturing industry, which, it was alleged, suffered 
by the importation, under the limits and duties hitherto existing, 
of Finnish manufactured products across the Russian border, the 
more moderate Finnish Customs Tariff and the special privileges 
enjoyed by Tammerfors of free importation of raw materials and 
machinery favouring cheaper production, and consequently mor: 
successful competition, with Russian goods in the Russian 
Market. 

The main object of the legislative measure of the 13/25 
May last is sought to be attained by considerably limiting 
the description and quantity of Finnish articles, such as chicory, 
soap, candles of all kinds, glass bottles, etc., hitherto introduced 
free of duty into Russia, and by placing other manufactured 
goods, when imported beyond a certain quantity, on an equal 
footing of competition in Russia by means of the imposition of 
increased and equalizing duties. . 

The latter articles are manufactures of iron and steel, nails, 
cutlery, sickles, tools, machinery, and apparatus of all kinds. 
These will now be allowed to be imported under a duty of 40 
copecks per poud, though to the extent only of 210 tons annually. 
When their importation exceeds this quantity, they will be made 
to pay the rates of duty leviable under the general Conventional 
Customs Tariff of the Empire, and varying under the above heads 
from 70 copecks to 16 roubles per poud. 

The duty on bar and assorted iron is raised from 15 to 20 
copecks per poud, but the quantity. that may be annually 
imported under this comparatively still favourable rate, remains 
unchanged at 6,452 tons. While the duty on bar and assorted 
iron is somewhat raised, the importation of raw cast iron remains 
free, and moreover may be imported to the greater extent of 
24,194 tons instead of only 6,452 tons as formerly, a concession 
which will considerably benefit the Finnish  iron-smelting 
industry. 

In regard to paper, the manufacture of which is carried on 
extensively in Fiuland from paper pulp, the duty on the lower 
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class of goods of this description, such as wrapping paper, 
remains unaltered, viz: 30 copecks per poud; the rate, however, 
on the higher classes of paper has been increased and varies from 
50 copecks to 1 rouble 50 copecks per poud according to nature 
and quality. 

In return for the larger quantity of raw cast iron allowed to be 
imported free of duty into Russia and other concessions made in 
favour of Finnish goods, rates of duty lower than those formerly 
existing will be imposed on Russian sugar, treacle, wines, and 
tobacco when imported into Finland, and the duty on Russian salt 
sent to Finland is entirely abolished. 

The foregoing are the main features of this Ukaz, which, how- 
ever, must be regarded as a provisional measure, seeing that the 
Russian Government by the final prctocol accompanying the 
Treaty of Commerce concluded between Russia and Germany has 
reserved to itself the right of raising the level of the present 
Customs Tariff of Finland, which is of moderate nature, to the 
comparatively high level of that of Russia after the 31st December 
1903. 

Enclosed in Sir N. R. O’Conor’s despatch are also copies of the 
following schedules showing the rates and conditions under which 
Finnish goods may be imported into Russia and those of the latter 
country into the Grand Duchy :— 

1. List of Finnish goods that may be imported into the Empire, 
free of duty, and without certificates of origin. 

2. List of Finnish goods that may be imported into the Empire, 
free of duty, but which must be accompanied by certificates of 
Finnish origin. 

3. List of Finnish goods that may be imported into the Empire, 
under equalizing rates of duty and with certificates of their Finnish 
origin. 

4. List of Finnish goods which need not be declared when 
imported by sea. 

5. List of Russian goods liable to duty on importation into 
Finland. 

Tariff Classifications. 


A despatch dated 25th May last has been received at the 
Foreign Office, from Sir N. Kk. O’Conor, H.M. Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, stating that the following classification of goods 
under the Russian Customs Tariff is notified by an order dated 
May 8/20, 1897. 

Moulded slabs, unglazed, are to be cleared under section 74, 
Point 1 of the Tariff, as articles of the best mixed quality fire-clay 
and sand. Duty 20 copecks, gold, per poud. 


Free Importation via the Obi and Yenesei. 


According to a despatch dated 23rd June last, received at the 
Foreign Office from H.M. Ambassador at St. Petersburg, the 
privilege of importing merchandise free of duty into Siberia by 
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the Obi and Yenesei routes will be continued during the present 
year, but that next year it will, in all protability, be abolished. 
As long as the privilege is allowed, the proper course for firms 
desiring to ship cargoes by the Obi and Yenesei is to address a 
petition to the Minister of Finance requesting permission to do 
so, stating the nature of the cargoes, and the number and weight 
of the packages of which they consist. In the case of mixed 
cargoes, the number and weight of the various consignments 
must be separately stated. 


DENMARK. 
New Excise Taz on Beer. 


A despatch, dated June 5 last, has been received at the Foreign 
Office from Mr. Charles 8. Scott, H.M. Minister at Copenhagen, 
reporting that a law has recently been passed by the Rigsdag, 
imposing an additional excise tax upon beer manufactured and 
sold in Denmark. 

The original tax upon beer was fixed by the law of April, 1891, 
at 7 kroners per ténde (a barrel of about 29 gallons) until the year 
1895, and after that date at 10 kroners per ténde (the kroner is 
equivalent to 1s. 1}d.) 

During each of the Sessions of 1894-95, and 1895-6 respectively, 
the Rigsdag, however, voted to continue the rate of 7 kroner per 
tonde for a further year. 

The Bill, which has now become law, provides that from the 
1st May, 1897, every brewery shall pay on dutiable beer—ze., 
beer containing alcohol to an extent of 2} per cent. of its specific 
gravity—a tax of nine kroner per ténde, but that up to the 
31st March, 1902, only the following rates shall be paid by 
simgle breweries which turn out less than 6,000 ténde yearly, 
viz. 


Toénde 
8 kr per tonde on the first - - - - . 1,500 
8} ” ” ” next - ” 


Breweries belonging to the same owner, or which are managed 
by the same company are treated as one brewery. 

The tax upon beer has produced the following sums during the 
last four years, for which the closed accounts have been issued. 


1892-3 - - - - krs. 8,439,158 (£191,064) 
1893-4 - - - - krs. 3,701,171 (£205,621) 
1894-5 - - - - krs. 3,771,733 (£209,540) 
1895-6 - - - - krs, 3,962,731 (£220,151) 


These figures show a steady increase in the output of beer, and 
it is expected that the new law will produce a further revenue 
from this source of about kr. 800,000 (£44,444). 

This is the only increase in the Danish system of taxation 
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since 1891, although various measures of fiscal reform were intro- 
duced in the Rigsdag during the late session, and passed through 
several stages, without, however, finally becoming law. 

The new President of the council and Minister of Finance has 
however informed the Folkething that these measures will be 
again brought forward in the autumn session. 


Importation of Raw Animal Products. 


A despatch dated June 4 last has been received at the Foreign 
Office from Sir Charles S. Scott, H.M. Minister at Copenhagen, 
stating that a decree has been issued by the Danish Ministry of 
Agriculture, dated the 22nd May last, cancelling until further 
orders the decree prohibiting the importation of domestic animals 
and their raw products from abroad, in so far as it concerns the 
importation of skins from the countries in question, provided that 
——- skins have been either entirely dried in the air or thoroughly 


BELGIUM. 
Tariff Modification. 


According to a despatch received at the Foreign Office, from 
Sir F. R. Plunkett, H.M. Minister at Brussels, a decree was 
published in the “ Moniteur Belge” of June 9th last, by which 
metal clasps for purses, hitherto classed under the heading 
“Mercerie and Quincaillerie” of the Customs Tariff, are placed 
under that of “divers products for industrial purposes,” and 
subjected to a duty of 5 per cent. ad val. 


NETHERLANDS—SURINAM., 
Transfer Duties in the Mining Industry. 


In a report to the Foreign Office, by Mr. 8. J. Churchill, H.M. 
Consul at Paramaribo (Foreign Office Miscellaneous Series 422), 
on the Gold Mining Industry of Dutch Guiana, it is stated that 
transfer deeds, whether for part or the whole of a concession, shall 
be subject to a duty of 2 per cent. of the consideration set forth in 
the deed. In the absence of a deed of transfer or consideration, 
the value shall be computed according to the declaration of the 
interested parties, andin the event of a difference on this point, 
the matter shall be settled by three experts, to be appointed under 
oath, by the High Court of Justice, the expenses of which adjust- 
ment shall be borne by the party adjudged to be in the wrong. 
Any consideration erroneously or insufficiently stated shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding double the difference between 
that statement and the judgment awarded. 

A communication, dated May 8th last, has since been received 
at the Foreign Office from Mr. Churchil], reporting that the law 
regarding the 2 per cent. duty payable to the Government on 


transfer, is under consideration for amendment. The first view 
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adopted by the Surinam Government was to charge the 2 per cent 
duty on the consideration, whether in cash or shares, er both. 

The amendment contemplated will limit the asses:::ent of the 
duty to the cash consideration only. 


FRANCE, 
Customs Decisiono. 


The following decisions as to the classification of articles in the 
French Customs Tariff have been communicated by the Director 
of French Customs: 

Mastic for cycles, composed of caoutchouc or gutta percha 
and vegetable rosin, with or without the addition of mineral matter, 
is to be classed as vegetable rosin (No. 115). 

Or brillant or glanz gold is classified as a “chemical product, 
not denominated, of a base other than alcohol.” (No, 282). “Platine 
brillant” and “ Argent brillant” will be classed under the same 
category. 


Law as to Margarine. 


A law, dated 16th April last, has been promulgated, having for 
its object the suppression of fraud in the trade in butter and the 
manufacture of margarine. 

Article 1 forbids the sale, import, or export under the name of 
butter of any article which is 10t made exclusively of milk or of 
cream, or botii, with or without salt, and with or without colouring 
matter. 

Article 2 decrees that all alimentary substances other than 
butter, whether of animal or vegetable origin, which look like 
butter and are prepared forthe same use as butter, can only be 
known as margarine, and, as such, can in no case be mixed with 
colouring matters. 

Barrels, cases, boxes, and recipients of any kind containing 
margarine or oleomargarine must have the word margarine or oleo- 
margarine marked onall sides in indelible characters ; and in the 
wholesale trade the name and address of the manufacturer must be 
indicated as well. 

In the retail trade, the article must be sold in cubes, with the 
word margarine, (or oleo-margarine) printed on one side, and 
enveloped in a wrapper marked with the same word and the 
name and address of the vendor. These regulations apply to 
margarine or oleo-margarine impcrted, exported, or despatched by 
the Customs. 

According to Article 12, accounts, invoices, bills of lading, rail- 
way receipts, and other documents relating to the sale, despatch, 
transport, and delivery of margarine or oleo-margarine must men- 
tion the particular designation of the merchandise. The absence of 
this formality implies that the merchandise is butter, 
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PoRTUGAL—TIMOR. 
Tariff Modifications. 


A despatch dated June 16th last has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Sir H. G. MacDonell, H.M. Minister at 
Lisbon, transmitting copy and translation of a Royal Decree, 
modifying the Customs Tariff of the District of the Portuguese 
Colony of Timor. 

The following alterations have been made in the Customs Tariff 
of June 28th, 1887 :— 


Article. Per Cent. 
Portugueee preserves and pickles - - adval, | 1 
Scales, weighing machines, and decimal weights and | 


measures - 

Sailing vessels or steamers of any tonnage me a 
Portuguese sweetmeats and fruits- = - - . 
Birds’ - - - - 
Mineral and effervescent waters - 
Oxen, swine and sheep - 
Appurtenances ont gue for chips 
Furniture - - 
Flour - 
Foreign preserves and piekles 
Paints and oils for painting - - - - - =" | 
Any other products’ - - - 44 
uaa woollen and cotton textiles - - - - | 

t | 


Swords, including those named ‘Makasear’ 
Silver, work - 
Cotton textiles, mixed with silk - 
Foreign wines - - 


! 


Gold, worked i in plates, bars - - 


Opium - - - - - 


SSSSSSSSSSSS 


Tobacco shall pay the rates of duty as laid down in the Decree 
of December 1, 1887. Coffee in grain, per each “pico,” or 62 
kilogrammes, 2°520 reis (11s. 2°4d.). 

The following articles are free from duty :—Agricultuial im- 
plements ; luggage (wearing apparel and personal effects) ; plates 
of glass for windows and frames; coal: iron buildings either for 
dwelling-houses or for any industrial manufacturing or agricultural 
purposes, or for any other Colonial improvements; tools for the 
mechanical professions or agriculture ; filters, instruments, tools, 
apparatus, cases, utensils, and any other accessory articles for 
any trades or professions, if cleared by the artisans themselves, or 
by any trading associations. Musical books and instruments 


1 1 
1 
3 
3 
3 
5 

6 

6 
| 6 
6 
{ 8 
10 
10 
- | 20 
20 
| 4 25 

- 30 

i Alcohol - - - - - - - - - - | 
Liqueurs- - - - - - - - 
Precious stones - - - - - - - | 
Brandy - - - - - - | 
Cognacand whiskey = - - - - 
Gin im | 
| 
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books on literature and science ; geographical! maps and charts, 
Machinery either complete or in seperate pieces for any agricul- 
tural or industrial purposes: Building materials including doors, 
windows. beams, rafters, laths, planks and other pieces of wood 
for building purposes, tiles, marble, paving-bricks, bricks, roof-tiles, 
lime and cement, zinc-plates and felt for covering of roofs, if cleared 
by builders themselves: paper for covering walls: plants and 
seed ; fish and any shell-fish ; relics, images and other articles for 
Catholic worship ; nets and other fishing apparatus and tackle, 
sackings of course cloth or cotton, or others, for instance—‘ Gunes” 
for the conveyance of articles of merchandise; tubing or pipes 
of iron, lead, zinc, and earthenware and their appurtenances, for 
water, gas, or other hygienic purposes; wine, oil, and vinegar of 


Portuguese origin either from continental Portugal or from the 


adjacent islands, 


PorRTUGAL—EAst AFRICA. 
Classification of Sulphuric Acid. 


A despatch dated 16th June last has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Sir H. G. Macdonel!, H.M. Minister at Lisbon, 
stating that, by a Ministerial Decree of June 15 last, it is provided 
that, as in the Imports Customs Tuwriff for the Province ot SLozam- 
bique no mention is made ot chemical products, sulphuric acid 
must be classified, for the payment “tf the duty leviable thereon. 
under Article 42 of the Mozambique Customs Tariff of 
December 29, 1892. 


SPAIN. 
Increased Taxation. 


The Board of Trade have received through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, a despatch from Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Madrid, enclosing translation of a Spanish Royal 
Decree increasing certain taxes leviable in Spain by 10 per cent. 


Among the sources of revenue subject to this surcharge designated. 
“transitory and interior,’ are the receipts from Customs duties. 


The following is the translation of the Decree :— 
“ Article I.—In accordance with Article I, of the Law of the 

“ 10th instant, providing extra revenues to cover the yearly 
“ payment on the loan guaranteed by the Custom House duties 
* during the next financial year, the following temporary and 
“ interior duties on the revenue included in the direct and 
“ indirect taxes in the Estimates are imposed. The temporary 
“ surcharge will be at the rate of one-tenth of the assessed 
“ amounts, the tariffs and the liquidations to realise the payments 
“ under the following headings of the Estimates :— 

“ Tndustrial and Commercial Taxes, 

“ Probate Duties. 

“ Royalty on Mines. 
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“ Duties on Titles, Nobility, &c. 

“ Personal documents (cedulas). 

‘ Payments bythe State, whether Provincial or Municipal.. 

“ Port dues in the Canary Islands. 

“ Duty on private carriages. 

“ Duties on commercial bills. 

“ Custom House duties. 

“ Consular Fees. 

“* Special tax on the manufacture of spirits. 

“ Tax on sugar (foreign, colonial, or native). 

“ Special octroi duty on colonial importations. 

‘* Duties on the tariffs on travellers and merchandise.. 

«Stamp duty. 

“Duty on gunpowder and explosives.” 
“« The tax on salaries and on articles of consumption, including’ 
the special duties on spirits and salt, will also be increased by 
a temporary surcharge of 2 per cent. on existing tariffs.” 
“« Article 2. The surcharge of one-tenth, designated as an 
interior tax on the Custom House duties, is not to be considered 
as an alteration in the existing tariff, but as a temporary addition. 
to the total amount due on each declaration. However, all the 
engagements entered into under the international tariff regula-- 
tions will be respected.” 
* Article 3. In all towns, whether the taxes on articles of con- 
sumption are leased or administered directly, whether they are 
collected by an agreement with the guilds, or by assessment of 
inhabitants, the temporary surcharge will be levied on the- 
amount paid to the Treasury under this head.”’ 
** When the assessments agreed to between the Government 
and the municipal corporations on the new leases produce a. 
higher income for the Treasury from the 1st of July, the- 
temporary surcharge will be exacted only on that sum necessary 
to complete the amount of the surcharge.” 
** Article 4. When the tax to be levied on the tariff rates for 
travellers and merchandise does not amount to one peseta, the 
surcharge will be excused.” 
“ Article 5. The temporary surcharge of 10 per cent. on the. 
tax on Government stamps will be paid by special stamps of 
values corresponding to the amount of the stamps used, except-- 
ing that of 0°75 pesetas, the surcharge of which will be 5 cents.” 
‘* Postage and telegraph stamps of all descriptions, as well as. 
stamps of less than 50 cents, and the stamps used for the bonds 
of external and cvlonial debts, are excepted from special 
surcharge.” 
*“* Article 6. So iong as the lease for the manufacture and sale 
of explosives is not effected, the temporary surcharge will only 
be exacted on the actual stamped duties.” 
“* Article 7. The special surcharge will be imposed at the same ~ 
time as the tax on which it is based, and the collection will be-~ 
made at the same time and by means of the same receipt.” 
“* The income obtained from the temporary surcharge will be 
entered under section 5 of the ordinary estimate receipts under 
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“ the heading of ‘ Special income to pay the annuity on the loan 
“ guaranteed by the Custom-house duties,’ which entry will be 
“ headed ‘Temporary surcharge.’” 

“ Article 8. The Minister of Finance will give the necessary 
“ orders to carry out this decree.” 


Eeyrr. 
Light Dues. 


A decree of the Khedive has been issued to the effect that the 
reduction oi the light dues as established by Article 19 of the 
Decree of 28th Iecember, 1896, will not come into force until 
the 1st September, 1897. 


UNITED STATES. 
Customs Decisions. 


The following decisions relating to the classification of articles 
in the Customs tariff, and the application of the Customs laws of 
the United States, have recently been given by the authorities in 
that country:— 

Cotton cords containing indiarubber are dutiable at the rate of 
45 per cent. ad valorem, under paragraph 263 of the Act of 1894. 

Merino underbrims or trimmings for gentlemen’s hats are 
assessed for duty at the rate of 20 per cent. ad valorem under 
paragraph 448 of the Act of 1883 as hat materials. 

Alizarin black, a coal-tar colour or dye, is liable to duty at 
35 per cent. ad valorem, under paragraph 18 of the Act of 1890. 

Nucoa nut oil, or “ nucoa butter,” or *‘ solidified cocoanut oil ” is 
classified as “cocoa butterine,” at the rate of 34 cents per pounds 
under paragraph 230 of the Act of 1894. 

Quill toothpicks are dutiable at the rate of 20 per cent. ad 
valorem as unenumerated manufactured articles under the Act of 
1883. 

Ramie or china grass pays duty as waste at the rate of 10 per 
cent. ad valorem under paragraph 472 of the Act of 1890. 

Corn plasters are dutiable at the rates applicable to manufac- 
tures of felt under paragraph 396 of the Act of 1890. 

Flasks filled with olive oil are classified as “ filled bottles” at 40 
per cent. ad valorem under paragraph 104 of the Act of 1890. 

Silk nets, veilings, tulles, and insertions are assessed for duty as 
manufactures of silk at the rate of 50 per cent. ad valorem under 
paragraph 414 of the same Act. 

Imitation jet hat ornaments pay duty as manufactures of glass 
at 60 per cent. ad valorem under paragraph 1080f the same Act. 

Small looking-glass plates, silvered, are liable to duty as 
mirrors without frames at 35 per cent. ad valorem under para- 

ph 102 of the Act of 1894. 

Celluloid haizpins are to be cleared as manufactures of collodion 
at the rate of 45 per cent. ad valorem un ler paragraph 15 of the 
Act of 1894. 
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, Potato starch or potato flour is dutiable at 1} cents. per pound, 
as provided in paragraph 232 of the Act of 1894, for starch. 

Oriental rugs made of silk are entitled to entry at 40 per cent. ad 

valorem under paragraph 287 of the same Act. 
«. Settings for jewellery, and slabs, composed of agate, bloodstones, 
tiger eye, crocidolite, and similar stones, cut, and varying in form, 
suitable for use as settings for sleeve buttons, scarf pins, collar 
buttons, and other articles of jewelley, and not adapted for use in 
the condition in which they are imported, are classified as precious 
stones cut, but not set, at 25 per cent. ad valorem, under para- 
graph 338. 

Stamped paper bottle labels are liable to dutv as printed matter 
at 25 ver cent. under paragraph 311, Act of 1894. 

Carbon electrodes consisting of solid carbons of a flat oval form, 
composed of gas retort, natural graphite, &c., are dutiable at 30 
per cent. ad valorem, under paragraph 86, as articles composed of 
earthen or mineral substances. 

Tubes, partly of brass, consisting of an inner tube of iron or 
steel, contained in a thinner tube of brass, are dutiable at 35 per 
‘cent. ad valorem under paragraph 177, Act of August 28th, 
1894. 

Turnip cutters not being mentioned in paragraph 591 as 
agricultural implements, are liable to duty at 35 per cent. eer 
paragraph 177. 

“ Fibrite,” artificial sulphate of lime, is classified for duty at 
25 per cent. ad valorem under paragraph 39 of Act of August 
28th, 1894. 

Cherry lumber is dutiable at 25 per cent. under paragraph 181 
of the same Act as a cabinet wood. 

Enamelled portraits, being portraits painted in mineral colours 
on copper and finished by a process of enamelling, are to pay duty 


at 35 per cent. under paragraph 177, as manufactures of inetal. 


MEXICO. 
Classification of Glass and Crystal Goods. 


A despatch dated 29th May last has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Mr. Stronge, H.M. Chargé d’Affaires at 
Mexico, forwarding copy of a notice which has been issued by the 
‘Minister of Finance, aliering the classification of crystal and ‘glass 
goods in the Import Tariff, of which the following is a 
translation— 

“On account of the reforms and additions made by the decree 
of February 25 of this year to the tariff of the General 
‘Ordinance of Maritime and Frontier Custom Houses, and to its 
explanatory notes, the President of the Republic has been pleased 
to decide that pending the publication of that Ordinance, 
amended in the terms of Article 6 of the Decree above quoted, the 
applications of the quotations on glass and crystal shall be made 
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4 in “conformity with the said modifications of the Tariff, in the 
under-mentioned form— 


— 


No. Articles. Rate of Duty. 
Glass bugles or beads. See ‘‘ Glass worked in 
pieces.” 
4388 | Crystal or glass ornaments, with mounting of 
common metal - - - - - | pergross kilo, 30 cent 
Insulators for pianos. See ‘* Glass worked in 
piecer.” 


Crystal drops for chandeliers and lamps, even 
when made with eetting of common metal 
(according to class of crystal). See “ Crystal 
worked in pieces.” 

Crystal mortars and their handles (according to 
class of crystal). See “ Crystul worked in 
pieces.” * * 

Crystal chandeliers, with setting or mounting of 
common metal (according to class). See 
‘* Crystal worked in pieces.” 

4388 | Crystal or glass inte with astting of com- 
mon metal per gross kilo, 30 cents* . 

Seed glass beads (according to volass of glass). 
See ‘* Glass worked in pieces.” 

Crystal or glass bottles. not otherwise specified 
(according to class of crystal or glass). See 
‘Crystal or glass worked in pieces.” 

Syphons with tin taps, for gaseous waters 
(according to class of glass), See ‘‘ Glass 
worked in pieces,”’ 

Crystal or glass buttons of all kinds (according 
to class of crystal or glass.) See ‘Crystal or 
glass worked in pieces.’ 

Crystal or glass candlelabra. See ‘‘ Crystal 
or glass worked in pieces.” 

Glass marbles. See ‘‘Glass worked in pieces.”’ 

Crystal supports for hanging lamps (according 
to clase jot crystal). See “Crystal worked ia 
pieces,” 

438n | Crystal worked in pieces, and ornamented with 

gold, silver, or onan, not otserwise 


specified - - per gross kilo, 30 cents 
438a | Crystal worked in pieces, cut or engraved, not 

otherwise specified per gross kilo,20 cents 
438 |Crystal worked in picoes, “not otherwise 

specified- -  - per gross kilo, 15 cents 


438n | Crystal or glass worked in pieces not otherwise 
specified, ornamented with gold, silver, or 
colours, with mounting or setting of any 


metal, not gilt or silvered - per gross kilo,30 cents 
296 |Do. do. With setting or mounting of tin -| per legal kilo,25 cents 
|Do. do. With, setting or 

enamellediron = - -| per legal kilo, 25 cents 
336 | Do. do. With setting or mounting of tinned or 

nickelled iron, or tin - perlegal kilo, 20 cents 
3368 | Do. Do. With setting or mounting ‘of iron 

not otherwise specified - - -| per legal kilo, 15 cents 


298 |Do. Do. With setting or mounting of zinc -| per legalkilo, 25 cents 
438 | Crystal or glass worked in pieces not otherwise 
specified, not ornamented, cus or engraved, 
with setting or mounting of lead -| pergrosskilo, 15 cents 
438, | Crystal or glass worked in pieces not otherwise 
specified, cut or engraved, with sctting or 
mounting of lead - per gross kilo, 20 cents 


I 
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No. Articles. Rate of Duty. 

438 Drop glasses of all kinds -| pergrosskil>, 15cents 
4388 | Beads for neckleces - -| pergross kilo, 30 cents 
4388 | Crystal spheres (panoramic) - -| pergross kilo, 30 cents 


Glass lanterns of all kinds. See “‘ Lanterns. i 

Glas or crystal scarf pins of all classes (accord- 
ing to the class of glacs or crystals), and 
veel or glass. flasks not otherwise 


specifi 
See “ Glass. or crystal worked in pieces.” 

438 or of gam and 
metal - 

438 | Drop glasses of all kinds - 

Crystal lamps of all kinds. "See Crystal 

Crystal eye-washers - pergross kilo, 15 cents 

Crystal feeding bottles, even when made with 
gutta-percha or metal accessori+s (according 
to class of crystal). See ‘Crystal worked in 


pieces.” 
Crystal drops for chandeliers or. similar use. 
See ** Crystal worked in pieces.” 
Pisses of or Gass peecions 
stones - per gross kilo, 30 cents 
4388 | Breastpins of crystal or glase with mounting of 
ordinary metel - per gross kilo, 30cents 
Crystal reflectors, even with _ mounting of 
ordinary metal per gross kilo, 30cents 


Crystal or glass tubes, and common glasses of 
_ crystal or glass. See “Crystal or glass 
worked in pieces.” 

438 | Crystal graduated or measuring g per gross ki!o, 15 cents 

438 | Crystal cupping-glasses, even with yo bulb per gross kilo, 15 cents 

4388 | Glass worked in pieces, ornamented with gold, 


silver, er colours, not otherwise specified pergrose kilo, 30 cents 
4388 | Glass worked in pieces, cut or engraved, 
otherwise specified per gross kilo, 20 cents 


488 | Glass worked in pieces not otherwise specified - - | pergross kilo,15 cents 


a .—The “ of merchandise of 
wrappings, inside and outsi “Legal Kilogramme” is the intrinsie 
weight, including wrappings or coverings inside the exterior case or wrapper. 


Tariff Decisions. 


According to the above circular of the Mexican Ministry of 
Finance, in calculating the calibre of flattened iron wire, not 
otherwise specified, in order to apply the proper quotation in the 
tariff, in accordance with the amended articles 307 and 308 of the 
said ordinance, half the sum of the product of the narrowest part 
of the wire, its thickness that is to say, and of the flattened part 
or width shall be taken as a basis. 


ARGENTINA. 
Tariff Modifications. 


Aanpeline to the “ Journal des Tarifs et Traités de Commerce,” 
344 of the Argentine Customs Tariff has been modified to read as . 
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follows :—Curtains of cotton, of thread, wixed, or of diaphanous 
tissue, 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

§ 1793, by a typographical error, assessed the duty imposed on 
type writing machines at 50 per cent. This should have been 
25 per cent. ad valorem. 


Errata in Customs Tariff. 


A despatch dated May 18 last, has been received at the Foreign 
‘Office from Mr. W. A. C. Barrington, H.M. Minister at Buenos 
Aires, containing translation of a list which has been officially 
published of corrections of certain errors found to exist in the 
present Argentine Customs Tariff. 

The items, corrected, should read as follows :— 


1,173. Pita,spun&e. - - - + 10 percent. ad val. 
11,267. &e. = = 40 ” 
Fans are comprised in Nos. 1,496 to 1,501. 

1,989. Lamps, stearine - - - - - 008 dols. 
2,360. Tartar, crude, &c.- ~- - 25 per cent. ad val, 


2,475. Capeules, empty, &c., pay duty per dozen and not per kilo 
2,533. Elixirofallkinds- - - - - 95 percent. ad val. 
2,766. Soda-borater,&c.- - - - - 40 ,, 
1,017. Hardware: Poles, &c..intherough - 50 ,, ” 
8,043. Coke, pays per 1,000 ‘ilos and not per 100 kilos 


CHINA. 


Transit passes on the West River. 


The Si-Kiang, or West River, was to be opened to foreign trade 
from the 1st July, 1897, according to the treaty of the 4th February. 
last between England and China. 

The “Journal Official” of 17th June last states that the pro- 
vincial authorities of Kouang Tong and Kouang Si, have recently 
issued proclamations to insure the strict observance of the regu- 
lations concerning “transit passes.” According to these procla- 
mations, and the complementary instructions given to the proper | 
authorities, goods sent to the interior and accompanied by the 
regulation transit pass, will be exempt from any other tax after 
they have paid the transit duty, which represents 24 per cent. of 
the import duty. It is likewise stipulated that on their arrival at 
their destination, goods for which a transit pass has been issued 
-ean be sent into the interior und there sold without having to pay 
as octroi dues (tso kow) or destination dues (Jo tz) other taxes than 
those which are paid by goods which, not having been provided 
with a transit pass, have passed likin. 
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TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO. 
Export Tax on Islands’ Produce. 

The Board of Trade have received from the Colonial Office a 
copy of Ordinance 34 of 1896, for raising ands 4 in aid of immi- 
gration for the year 1897. 

The principal articles of the above Ordinance are as follows :— 

1, There shall be raised, levied, collected, and paid for the use 
of Her Majesty, Her heirs and successors, in aid of immigration 
upon the several kinds of produce hereinafter mentioned, “which 
shall have been raised or manufactured in the island of Trinidad 
and which shall be shipped for parts or places beyond the limits 
of the colony, on any day between the 1st day of January and the 
31st day of December, both inclusive, of the year 1897, the 
several taxes, rates, and charges hereinafter mentioned ; that is to 


say 

Upon all sugar : sd. 

For every hogshead - 8 9 

.Forevery.tierce - - - - - 510 

For every barrel or bag - - - - 011 
Upon all molasses ; 

For every puncheon—s- - 2 6 

For every half puncheon - 1 3 

For every package less than a half pencheon - 010 
Upon all rum : 

For every puncheon - ~ - - 5 0 
Upon all cocoa ; 

For every bag - + - - 138 
Upon all coffee : 

For every bag or barrel - 
Upon all cocoanuts : 

For every thousand - - - 0 6 


2. For the purposes of this Ordinance every cask whereof the 
truss is 32 ins. or more shall be deemed to be a hogshead, and 
every cask whereof the truss is 18 ins. and less than 32 ins. shall 
be deemed to be a tierce, and every cask whereof the truss is less 
than 18 ins. shall be deemed to be a barrel. 

3. Where any such produce is contained in any package 
except those above mentioned, such taxes and charges shall be 
raised, levied, collected, and paid at the following rates ; that is to 
say :— 

» On sugar, at the rate of 4s. 4d. for every 1,000 lbs. 

On rum, at the rate of 5s. for every 100 gallons, 
Un cocoa, at the rate of 8d. for every 100 lbs. 
On coffee, at the rate of 1s. 2d. for every 100 lbs. 

4. The several taxes, rates, and charges hereinbefore specified 
shall be payable by the shipper of such produce at the time of 
such shipment aforesaid, and the shipper thereof shall deliver to 
Her Majesty’s Collector of Customs or Sub-Collector in Trinidad, 
or to the officer performing the duties of Her Majesty’s Collector 
of Customs in Tobago, an account of the produce in such form 
and containing such particulars as the Governor may from time to 
time direct. 
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XVITIL—EXTRACTS FROM DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR REPORTS. 


STEAM FERRIES IN DENMARK. 


Denmark is not a country well suited to railway traffic, as it 
has no extensive forests, nor does it produce coals or metals. Con- 
sequently, the railways are excluded from transport of raw. 
material, which elsewhere forms the best source of income to: 
railroad companies. The main difficulty must be looked for in 
Denmark’s geographical position, where waters divide the pro-- 
portionally small country into a great number of separate parts. 
It is computed that more than 100,000 railroad cars are yearly. 
transferred across the different waters. 

According to a report of H.M.Consul at Copenhagen, the- 
chief ferries are the Little Belt (between Strib and Fredericiz), 
Great Belt (between Korsér and Nyborg), one in the Limfjord, in 
two places, and one between Sealand and Isle of Falster, at 
Masnedsund. Of still greater importance are the ferry steamers 
that ply between Elsinore and Helsingborg, and between Copen- 
hagen and Malmo, All ferry steamers are constructed so as to 
transfer passenger cars as well as freight cars, but as a rule only 
freight cars are taken. ;, 

The Danish State railways use two types of ferry steamers—a 
large one constructed to carry 16 or 18 freight cars, loaded with 
10 tons or more, and a smaller one, calculated to carry six cars. 
All ferry steamers are the property of the State. The State 
railways own 15 ferry steamers, 4 of the larger and 11 of the 
smaller type. Their total gross tonnage is 12,932 tons, with 20,650 
indicated horse-power. All ferries are paddle steamers, with the 
exception of three, which are constructed especially for winter 
service,and to co-operate with the regular ice-breakers.—( Foreign 
Office, Annual Series, 1920.) 


DANISH CONDENSED MILK. 


H.M. Consul at Copenhagen, in a recent report to the Foreign 
Office, speaks of the Danish Milk Condensing « ompany as a lately- 
established concern, started with the object of developing Danish 
dairy industry, and at the same time offering to the public an 
article of consumption of superior quality. It has tora long time 
been the aim of scientific efforts to produce condensed milk which 
in taste, smell, nutritive value, and easy digestibility,would replace 
fresh milk. At last these efforts have been crowned with success 
by Mr. Fjelstrup, who has surmounted the difticulties connected 
with the treatment of milk. By a very simple and ingenious 
process, the milk is condensed at a low temperature in such a 
manner that its chemical composition is not altered, and at the 
same time all bacteria are destroyed. This condensed milk is, 
without any addition of sugar or other foreign substance, prepared 
from the best milk, obtained from cows under the constant inspec- 
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tion of veterinary surgeons to guard against the transfer of any 
-contagious diseases of which milk may often be the bearer. Con- 
-densed to about one-third of the original volume, it may in this 
state serve the purpose of ordinary cream,and, mixed with two parts 
-of water to one of condensed milk, replace the original pure milk. 
‘The principal object is, however, to provide an article of export, 
ipacked in hermetically closed tins that durability may be secured 
for an indefinite length of time, and for use in tropical 
climates, where there is no opportunity of obtaining 
fresh milk, and this object has been fully achieved. 
The machinery in the factory is of the latest and best. 
The milk having undergone the necessary process in the con- 
-densing vats, is tapped by the method patented by the factory 
unto sterilised tins, which are closed air-tight as they run full, one 
‘by one, and then soldered down immediately. These tins are 
‘then placed in rows on shelves, where they remain for some time 
under close observation, until they are packed for exportation in 
cases containing 4 dozen each. Thetins are fitted with tubes, the 
cutting of which enables the milk to be drawn in a clean and 
convenient manner. After a portion of the milk has been taken 
.out, the tubes prevent the exposure of the milk to the air, and by 
‘this means the product retains its freshness and purity for a long 
period. Samples have been sent all over the globe, and the re- 
‘ports as to the freshness, etc., have been most favourable.—(Foreign 
Office, Annual Series, 1920.) 


ABANDONMENT OF S.S. SERVICE BETWEEN SURINAM AND 
BARBADOS. 


- A report dated May 13th last has been received at the Foreign 
“Office from Mr. Sidney F. A. Churchill, H.M. Consul at 
Paramaribo, stating that, in consequence of the local opposition to 
the fornightly mail service between that port and Barbados, the 
old means of communication with British Guiana would be resumed 
instead of the service with Barbados, 


WESTPHALIAN versus BriTISH COAL AT HAMBURG, 


A report dated 26th June last, received at the Foreign Office 
from H.M. Consul-General at Hamburg, states that a further 
increase took place in 1896, in the importation of Westphalian 
coal for the Hamburg market, and the large depot of this coal 
kept at “Sternschange,” in Hamburg, again contributed towards 
promoting its use in that city. 

During each of the years 1895 and 1896, the quantities 
of Westphalian coal imported to Hamburg for local consumption 
and for transit were as follows :— 


In 1895, 1,298,269 tons In 1896, 1,410,809 tons. 
A comparison of the importations of Westphalian coal into 
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Hamburg for the last 12 years with those of British coal is given 
an the following table :— 


IMPORTS INTO HAmseurG. 
Westphalian Coal. _ British Coal. 


1885+ 536,510 1,138,700 
1886. - 518,980 1,210,000 
1887 - 548,500 1,230,000 
1888 - F 627,890 1,365,000 
1890 - 815,820 1,581,700 
1891 - 833,750 1,874,000 
1893 - - 1,003,591 1,596,136 
1894 - - 1,191,878 1,659,913 
1895 - - 1,298,269 1,684,376 
1896 - - - 1,410,809 1,796,776 


The importations of British coal to Hamburg in 1896 experienced 
@ certain diminution owing to the strike of Hamburg dock-labourers 
during the last two months of the year; but, in view of the 
large stocks held at the port at that time, the prejudicial effects 
-of this strike upon the British coal trade cannot have been very 
serious. During the first six months of last year the arrivals of 
British coal at Hamburg had indeed been 160,000 tons in excess of 
‘the importations during the same period of 1895. This increase 
had been chiefly due to the river Elbe having remained almost free 
-of ive during the first months of last year, whilst on the contrary 
in 1895 the river was frozen. It was however not found possible 
to dispose of these large importations in the ordinary way of trade; 


-and the public sales which had consequently to be resorted to,~ 


brought prices down to such a low figure, that the sum stood 
-searcely as high as the value of the coal atthe pit’s mouth. Towards 
autumn, however, prices attained greater firmness in consequence 
-of the diminution of coal supplies at Hamburg owing to a rise in 
‘freights; and more especially machine coals were then in fair 
demand. As to river freights, these stood last year upon the 
whole at normal rates; and the consequence was that extensive 
shipments of coal were made from Hamburg to the interior of 
Germany, in particular to the Berlin district, where consumers 
-enjoyed the unusual advantage last year of lower quotations for 
coal than had ever been known before. 

Whilst the coal import trade from the United Kingdom to 
Hamburg in 1896 was subject to many changes and fluetuations, 
the trade in Westphalian coal showed a steady and continuous 
development. In the annual report of the Dortmund Coal 
Miners’ Association for 1895 it was noticed that, in spite of the 
serious competition of British coal in that year, it had been 
possible to induce many large consmmers at Hamburg to take a 
part of their supplies from Westphalia. The report of the 
Association for 1896 states, with no less satistaction, that those 
efforts have led to the conclusion of important transactions in 
Westphalian coal both with the Hamburg municipal authorities 
and with many industrial establishments; and there is thus a 
certain prospect of the further extension of the employment of 
Westphalian coal during the near future. 
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It may here be mentioned that in the autumn of last year some 
large new coke-works were started at Wilhemsburg near Hamburg.. 
Up to the present, these works have only used British coal ; it is- 
said that they will annually be able to produce about 60,000 tons. 
of coke. Other similar works are, it is stated, to be-started also 
at Hamburg. : 

Attention is finally drawn to the present insufficient facilities 
existing st Hsmburg for loading coal into sea-going vessels ; and 
it is observed that it takes, at present, about five times as long to- 
load a vessel with coal at Hamburg, as in the United Kingdom. 


THE TRADE OF HAMBURG IN 1896. 


H.M. Consul-General at Hamburg, in a report to the Foreign. 


Office, states that the total value of the imports into Hamburg in 
the year 1896 was 85,654,000/. as compared with 83,072,000/. in 


1895. The exports for 1896 were valued at 71,961,000/. as. 


against 66,961,000/. in 1895. 


The following table shows the value of the imports and exports. 
from and to the United Kingdom, Russia, H'rance, United States, 


and British India: 


Imports into Hamburg | Exports from Hamburg 
From and to 
1895 | 1896. 1895. 1896. 
£ £ £ £ 
United Kingdom... 20,005,000 | 20,497,000 | 19,571,000 | 19,140,000 
Russia ee ove 4,201,000 3,881,000 1,436,000 2,163,000 
France... 2,732,000 | 2,409,000 773,000 768,000 
United States 9,967,000 | 11,653,000 6,785,000 9,284,000 
British India 6,259,000 | 6,374,000 1,573,000 1,537,000 


The preponderating share taken by the United Kingdom in the 


sea-borne import and export trade of Hamburg will appear from: 


the preceding table ; and it will further appear that in so far as 
concerned imports the share taken last year by Great Britain con- 
siderably exceeded as regards quantity the figures for 1895. 
Exports from this port to the United Kingdom during the past 
year experienced, however, a falling-off both in volume and value 


compared with the year 1895; the outfall in values will be seen. 


to have amounted to 450,422]. Complete statistics are not yet 


available for showing the description of goods to which respectively | 


the increase in the importations and the decrease in the exporta- 


tions from or to the United Kingdom were chiefly due. As regards. 


the importations the following figures will show the proportion 
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between coals and other British goods imported'to Hamburg during 


the past two years, viz. :— . 

1895 | 1896. 

Articles. | 

| Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. 

| Gwts, Owte. | £ 
Coals... ave 31,896,872 054, 623 35,000,216 1,038, 283 
‘Other goods... a 9,556,156 | 19,050,604 11,972,780 19,458,910 

Total | 


41,453,028 20,005,227 | 46,972,926 | 20,497,193 


Thus the increase for 1896 in the imports from the United 
Kingdom was 85,6601. for coals and 408,306/. for all other goods. 

With regard to the genera] causes which brought about the 
increase in the-importations into Hamburg last year from Great 
Britain (and also from nearly all other countries of the world), it 
miay be observed that the favourable condition of most branches 
of manufacturing industry throughout Germany, as well as, of 
recent years, the steadily-augmented power of consumption of the 
population, have naturally led to an increased demand for a large 
number of raw materials. As most of these raw materials form 
the staple articles of trade of Hamburg, their increased importa- 
tion to that port during the year 1896, as well as during tlie pre- 
ceding year, is thus easily explained. The increase, on the other 
hand, in the exportations from Hamburg to nearly all countries 
(except to the United Kingdom) in 1896 was, to a certain extent 
due to more extensive shipments of German industrial products ; 
but the greater proportion of this increase was caused hy larger 
exportations of all kinds of articles of food-—(Foreign Office, 
Annual Series, 1954.) 


AND GERMAN TRADE. 


In a report of H.M. Consul-General at Hamburg to the Foreign 
Office (Annual Series, 1934), the following remarks, touching upon 
the commercial relations between Great Britain and Germany, 
are quoted from the Annual Report of the Hamburg Chamber of 
Commerce for 1896 :— 

“With regard to German commercial relations with Great 
Britain, we must seriously warn Germans against believing the 
exaggerated statements frequently made of late in England with 
the ‘object of showing that German commerce and industries are 
about to drive British trade everywhere out of the markets of 
the world. In reality (says the Hamburg Chamber) the state of 
things is that, as recently stated also by “the British Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, the value of the aggregate exports from 
Germany, which in 1885 was 2,915,000, 000 marks, and that of 
the aggregate exports from the United Kingdom, which was then 
4,260,000,000 marks, were respectively in the years 1894 and 
1895 as follows, viz. :—-Aggregate German exports 3,051,000,000 
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and 3,424,000,000 marks, and aggregate exports from the 
United Kingdom, 4,320,000,000 and 4,520,000,000 marks. The- 


value of the total exports from the United Kingdom, therefore, in. 


1895 exceeded that of the total German exports by 1,345,000,000 
marks; but in 1894 the excess in the value of the total 


‘exports from the United Kingdom above that of the total 


German exports amounted to only 1,269,000,000 marks, and in 


“1895 to only 1,096,000,000 marks. It is thus evident that 


German export trade has gained ground during the last 10 years,. 
and that it has increased at a greater rate than the export trade 


“of the United Kingdom during the same period. But it must 


also be borne in mind (says the Hamburg Chamber of Commerce),. 


“that the figures showing the total exports from Germany and 


also from Great britain fluctuate from year to year, and it must. 
further be pointed out that Great Britain, though her population 
is less numerous, is still about one-third in advance of Germany 
as regards the aggregate annual value of exports. Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Glasgow are still the foremest industrial 
centres of Eurupe: and even German trade cannot quite do 
without their productions. Great Britain is still far ahead of 
Germany as regards the importance of her shipbuilding and 
shipowning interests, the development of her railway system, and. 
the system of dwelling arrangements of her large cities ; and her 
vast colonial empire furnishes her with extensive markets, in. 
which Germany only participates to a comparatively small. 
extent.” 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE IN GERMANY. 


The German Chambers of Commerce are not based on general! 
principles ; they are subjected to the regulations of the respective 
States, and constitute corporations, sometimes free, and at times. 
under control. They have to represent the interests of commerce 
and industry ; partially—as in Bavaria and Wurtemberg—also- 
those of trade. Of late they have likewise displayed a very zealous. 
activity in the matter of issuing reports, as their opinions were 
very frequently asked for when economic measures were to be 
taken. The former Minister von Berlepsch tried to introduce 2 
new system for Prussia, which should grant to Chambers of 
Commerce an extension in their activity, and which accordingly 
would have raised their influence. His proposal, however, was- 
declined by the Prussian Diet, partly through the jealousy of the 
representatives of agriculture, who do not desire commerce and 
industry to have a firm footing, partially on account of disinclina-. 
tion to co-operation under control. According to a report of 
H.M.Consul-General at Frankfort, a new proposal has now been 
laid before the Diet, the scope of which is modest, and which 
principally regulates the election proceedings and the right of the: 
Chambers of Commerce to tax, but besides grants them the rights. 
of the judicial person. The Chambers of Commerce, therefore, in 
future may acquire property, manage same, be plaintiffs and 
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defendants before the Courts, and can accordingly extend their 
scope of activity with greater security in the case of special 
arrangements (schools, organisations for trade, etc.). Besides, a. 
Chamber of Commerce is allowed to call upon those liable to 
contribute in those districts to pay special sums to cover the costs. 
of establishments, organisation, and arrangements, which are- 
intended for single parties of the district of the Chamber of 
Commerce, or exclusively for single branches, or which will be of 
special benefit to them. The management of these organisations 
can be handed over through resolutions of Chambers of Commerce 
to local or technical boards, which are to be formed out of 
members of the Chambers of Commerce and representatives of the 
districts and branches which participate. The resolutions passed 
on the basis of these arrangements are subject to the sanction of 
the Minister for Commerce and Trade. However, the resolution 
is also a new one, that to the members of the Chambers of 
Commerce a monetary compensation may be granted for attending: 
the meetings.—(Foreign Office, Annual Series, 1942.) 


THE FRANKFORT COMMERCIAL MUSEUM. 


In a report to the Foreign Office, H. M. Consul-General at 
Frankfort states that the Frankfort Commercial Museum serves. 
the interests of the export industry with its sample collection with 
special notices as to the foreign markets, etc. Of late it has been 
enriched by a shipment of about 100 various samples of goods. 
which are manufactured in Japan, and are thence mainly exported 
to the Asiatic markets, such as textiles of every kind, of cotton 
and wool, tricots, embroidery, shawls, brush goods, jewellery, 
straw hats, etc. The price of purchase and every detail is given 
to parties interested upon application, Also a collection of 
Japanese figures, showing the various trades in their peculiar 
costumes, have been newly exhibited—(Foreign Office, Annual 
Series, 1942.) 


GERMAN Hops IN 1896, 


H.M. Consul at Mannheim, in a report to the Foreign Office, 
states that up to the end of August hops promised both in point 
of quality and quantity a magnificent crop, but three weeks’ rain 
wrought so much damage that many thousand hundredweight 
turned brown and were not worth picking. The disappointment 
was of course very great, hops being an expensive crop to grow. 
Prices for fine quality rose very high, but such lots were so scarce 
that nobody had much benefit. Brewers were able to get along 
owing to the large stockse of 1894 and 1895 growths, 
and further by the abundant Bohemian pick, that turned out 
nearly twice as large as usual and was gathered in fine weather. 
Later on it was found that, although quite spoilt in colour, yet 
much of the South German 1896 growth was notwithstanding 
availeble for brewing, and the export to England was maintained, 
if at barely remunerative prices. Russia also took a fair quan- 
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tity. The total yield of hops in Germany in 1896 was 
530,582 ewt., against 603,622 ewt.in 1895, Baden prime quality 
that in September stood at 40s. to 50s. in December commanded 
8s. to 100s., while ordinary descriptions rose only 10s. per cwt. 
Germany invariably produces hops largely in excess of her own 
requirements, and it is, therefore, dependent upon the foreign 
demand, but in England, her best market, competition has of late 
years so far cut down prices as to leave little or no margin. 

In favourable years the Baden maltsters do a good business 
with Switzerland and Holland, the barley being well suited for 
brewing purposes, but in 1896 it was injured by wet, and 
besides, in Holland trade is becoming difficult in competition with 
Great Britain, which in virtue of its position and free trade can. 
always secure a great variety of barley at the very cheapest 
prices. The same applies to hops, in which the English have a 
great advantage over continental brewers. 


RHINE NAVIGATION IN 1896. 


Navigation on the Rhine being open throughout the year was, 
of course, a principal factor in the general improvement in trade 
in 1896, and a Mannheim steam navigation company, with a fleet 
of 60,000 tons, was nevertheless obliged to take up a large 
amount of extra tonnage to meet the demand for cargo room. The 
depth of water in the river completely obviated the usual costly 
and tedious discharge and lighterage at St. Goar and Bingen. 
Rates for freight and towage remained, however, low, and there was 
much complaint that smali Dutch screw-steamers, drawing 7 feet 
of water, and unable, therefore, as aruJe, to pass the Binger 
Lock, succeeded indoing so in 1896, and materially cut down the 
profits of the regular tugs. Navigation up to Strassburg in- 
creased very coniderably. New harbours are being planned or 
constructed at several towns on the Rhine, and the river itself 
and its chief tributaries deepened and improved, since in the . 
trade of the riverain districts a foot more or less of water makes, 
of course, a great difference. Progress is also being made in the 
substitution of permanent for the antiquated floating bridges. At 
Mannheim an additional number of large warehouses with 
elevators were erected in 1896. Insurance companies under- 
writing both river and marine risks complain of reduced receipts 
owing to lowness of premiums, and, further, that the new law on 
internal navigation makes the responsibility of masters of vessels 
quite nominal.—( Foreign Office, Annual Series, 1926). 


Proposed EXTENSION OF PERIOD FOR SILK BOUNTIES IN FRANCE, 


A despatch dated 11th June last has been received at the 
Foreign Office, from Sir Edmund Monson, H.M. Ambassador at 
Paris, enclosing copy of the report addressed by the Customs Com- 
mission to the Chamber of Deputies on the Government Bill pro- 
posing the extension tothe 31st May, 1898, of the period during 
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which the bounties granted to the raw silk industry, by the law 
of January 3rd, 1892 should continue in force. 

The report states that the bounties have not produced the result 
hoped for, and proposes the adoption of the Government Bill in 
0 ~ toallow time for the examination of other measures to be 
taken. 

The report further states that the Commission would have wished 
io have proposed at the same time the vote of the Bill before the 
Chamber of Deputies, which refers to a rebate on exportation of the 
duties on pure silk tissues, but it-isof opinion that this question - 
will be more usefully discussed when the entire revision of the 
bounty system comes up for consideration. 


STEAMERS TO MADAGASCAR. 


A report, dated May 21st last, has been received at the Foreign 
Office from Mr. Stratton C. Knott, British Vice-Consul at Majunga 
(Madagascar), stating that the Messageries Maritimes Co. have 
ceased running their annex steamer from Majunga to Delagoa Bay 
and African ports, but that the connection is now made at Diego 
Suarez. This company only runs a monthly service from and to 
Marseilles to and from Majunga, calling on the 1st and 23rd 
of each month. 

The Havraise Peninsulaire Co. also run a boat direct to Majunga, 
leaving Marseilles on the 21st and arriving there on the 14th of the 
following month, 

The Chargeurs Réunis’ steamer running down the West Coast of 
Africa and calling at Cape ports, arrives at Majunga very irregu- 
larly from Tamatave on her way home vid East Africa and Cape 
ports; and, lastly, the German East African Line have opened a 
service also with their boats running round the Cape, which call 
at Majunga on their passage home vid the Suez Canal. 


CoMPETITION WITH British TRADE IN TAHITI. 


In a report to the Foreign Office by Mr. Simons, H.M. Consul at 
Tahiti (Annual Series, 1931) it is stated that Great Britain fur- 
nishes the principal muslins, calicoes, prints, and other dress goods 
of good quality consumed in the French Pacific possessions, and it is 
a fact that its position in this respect is never likely to be assailed. 

German trade with Tahiti is, at present, of unassuming pro- 
portions. It is worthy of remark, however, that that country has 
recently succeeded in monopolising the trade in paints, paint oils, 
and wire nails, and that it.is pushing its way in other directions, 
notably in hosiery, enamelled, ware, and cutlery. 

Whilst France furnishes the bulk of the better quality lace 
used in Tahiti, and similar goods manufactured in Nottingham and 
Ireland are found on the market, Germany is doing a brisk busi- 
ness in imitation Torchon and other laces, which stand hard wear 
and which, therefore, are most suitable for the “islands trade” of 
the possessions, while in cheap braids and trimmings of fair quality 
she cannot be surpassed, 
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With respect to cotton and woollen manufactured goods, Ger- 
many is well represented in bedcovers, shawls, and in blankets, 
for all of which there is a fair demand. 

The German firms established in Tahiti obtain their German 
goods from that country direct. The other traders of Tahiti, how- 
ever, who, of course, are bound to compete with their German 
colleagues, procure most if not all of the articles enumerated 
above, including ribbons and embroideries, etc., “made abroad,” 
through the medium of British warehousemen, who ship them 
- from London or Liverpool direct to Tahiti. 

Uther goods, such as hosiery, haberdashery, boots and shoes, 
cutlery, drapery, toys, etc., are imported into Tahiti from 
Sydney, New South Wales, and Auckland, New Zealand, which, 
although supposed to be of British manufacture and as such are 
declared in this Custom-house, are frequently found on the pack- 
ages being opened to be either “made in Germany” or “ made 
abroad,” 

German traders residing abroad generally admit in this connec- 
tion that the brand “ Made in Germany,” originally intended for 
the protection of British commerce, instead of bearing a reproach, 
is now not only an advertisement but also a recommendation, and 
indeed, if one may judge from the large quantities of German 
goods consumed in England, Australia, New Zealand, and other 


countries, there would appear to be good grounds for their con- 
tention. 


COMPETITION WITH BRITISH TRADE IN ITALY. 


The British Vice-Consul at: Bordighera, in a recent report to: 
the Foreign Office (Annual Series, 1938), states that in the case of 
any falling off in british exports it hus hitherto been the fashion 
to lay blame upon trades unions, and the state of the labour 
market brought about by such organisations. Undoubtedly the 
lower scale of wages which prevails on the Continent in almost 
every industry heavily handicaps British producers. But the 
wage factor, though a great one, has been unduly magnified. An 
even greater factor may be found in the action, or 1ather lack of 
action, of the British manufacturer himself. The trade lists 
issued by British firms are, in the majority of cases, only com- 
piled in the English language, with English currency, weights, 
measures, etc., whereas Belgian, German, and Swiss firms not 
only send out lists in various languages, with money, weights, 
and measures so expressed as to be understood by foreign 
customers, but have correspondents, agencies, or branches in the 
chief towns of Europe. 

The English electrical engineers, who obtained a concession for 
electric lighting, stated that, except to a small extent, it did not 
suit them to obtain their plant from England, not because of 
slight extra expense, English electrical machinery being superior 
to that of Continental manufacture, but because English manu- 
facturers have no branches in Northern Italy, whereas at Turin 
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and Milan branches are to be found uf Belgian, German, or Swiss 
firms, where every information could be found, and prompt de- 
livery of goods guaranteed. 

The Vice-Consul on on to say:—“I should like to express my 
personal opinion that the greatest impetus which could be 
afforded by the Imperial Government to British trade abroad 
would be the legalised adoption of metric weights and measures. 

‘Some practical assistance might be given to British commerce 
abroad by the establishment of a Central Bureau, which, for certain 
payments, should do what the average British producer does not 
seem able to do himself. It should be manned by a staff of officials 
conversant with all languages used in general commerce and possess- 
ing practical knowledge of trade. A British trader desirous of 
securing a foreign connection would send his price-lists and 
circulars to the Bureau, where he could obtain a quotation for the 
. cost of drawing them up in foreign languages, currencies, weights, 
and measures, and how the price-lists and circulars should be 
drawn up so as to ensure the greatest attention. Everyone who 
knows anything of business must realise how differently trade is 
affected by well or ill-framed circulars and prospectuses.” 


THE TRADE OF INHAMBANE (EAST AFRICA). 


A despatch dated 7th June last has been received at the Foreign 
Office from Sir H.G, Macdonell, H.M. Minister at Lisbon, enclosing 
translation of an extract from the“ Paiz,” giving statistics of trade 
at the Portuguese East African Colony of Inhambane for the last 
12 years. 

The value of the trade at Inhambane in 1896 was 114,8011., as 
compared with 94,826/. in 1895, and 64,8721. in 1894. 

The value of the Customs receipts at the same place was 31,0711. 
in 1896, 23,0627. in 1895, and 14,0107. in 1894. 


IMPROVED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION IN SPAIN. 


The British Vice-Consul at Granada reports that communica- 
tion by rail with the coast is being further extended, and the 
Almeria-Linares line has opened another branch as far as Moreda, 
and a high road is being made from that station to Granada, 
which will be of great importance, as it will facilitate the export 
' from various mining zones, such as the quicksilver mines of 
Dolar and Ferraira, the silver-lead and zine mines of Huetor 
Santillan, and the bitumen slate mines of Fonales and Pedro 
Jimenez, which give from 30 to 34 per cent. of petroleum. In 
the same district are found also the iron beds of Dolar, Ferraira, 
Hueneja, and Charles. 

An English company hag undertaken to make a light railway 
from Granada to Calahonda (Motril), the nearest and natural 
port of Granada, This line will be of great advantage, as it 
passes through the richest vegas and valleys, which give access 
to sierras abounding in minerals and marbles of the most varied 
description. 
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With these improved means of communication it is to be 
hoped that enterprise may find a field for labour in a district 
where the presence of the British capitalist has hitherto been 
marked by a certain timidity in entering upon business negotia- 
tions. There is a growing interest in the question of mining, and 
it needs only the support of well-established firms to give these 
districts the same development which has attended such efforts 
in other provinces, or in the more distant Republics of South 
America.—{Foreign Ojice, Annual Series, 1936). 


CANAL SYSTEMS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The system of canal transport between New York and Cleveland, 
Ohio, proved sufficiently successful to encourage operations on a 
larger scale during 1896. The canal boats are made of steel, and 
a fleet consists of five boats and one steamer; they have success- 
fully encountered heavy gales on Lake Erie during 1896, and 
this class of traffic seems likely to increase. The trip from 
Cleveland to New York is said to take from 10 to 12 days. 

H.M. Consul-General at New York, in a report to the Foreign 
Office, states that attention has been directed to the ultimate 
construction of a deep-water canal connecting the Great Lakes 
with the ocean, and among projects that have been examined is a 
proposal to incorporate the: Maritime Canal Company of America 
with a view to the construction of canals from a point near the 
head of the tide-water navigation in the Hudson River to Lake 
Champlain, from Lake Champlain to Lake St. Francis, from the 
head of Lake §. Francis to the Long Sault Rapids on the St. 
Lawrence, and from Lewiston, on the Niagara River, to a point 
above the Niagara Falls. All these canals would have channels 
of 20 feet navigable depth, and be sufiiciently wide for the largest 
vessels to pass. 

A Commission of Enquiry has been held to report on the 
feasibility of the construction of deep-water canals, and has 
reported in the following sense ;— 

“ That it is quite feasible to construct such canals, and develop 
such channels as will be adequate to any scale of navigation that 
may be desired between the several great lakes and to the sea- 
board, and to conduct foreign and domestic commerce through the 
same. The navigable depth recommended is not less than 20 feet, 
That, starting from the heads of Lakes Michigan and Superior, the 
most eligible route is through the several great lakes and their 
intermediate channels, and the proposed Niagara Ship Canal 
(Tonawanda to Olcott) to Lake Ontario; and that the Canadian 
seaboard may he reached from Lake Ontario by way of St. 
Lawrence River, or by way of Oswego, the Oneida, Mohawk 
Valley, and the Hudson River. That the alternative routes from 
Lake Ontario to the Hudson require complete surveys and further 
study ; that the completion of the entire system on the basis of 
the largest useful capacity is fully justified, and that the Niagara 
Ship Canal should first be undertaken, and incidentally the 
broadening and further deepening of the intermediate channels of 


the lakes. 
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Cost OF FRUIT-RAISING IN OREGON. 


The following estimate of cost of a peach orchard, made by an 
experienced grower near Ashland, Oregon, taking the ground in 
the brush until it comes in profitable bearing the fifth year after 
setting out, is included in the report of H.M. Consul at Portland 
(Oregon) to the Foreign Office :— 


Amount. 
Dol. Cc. 

Land per acre (a high valuation) - 100 0 

Ploughing and subsoiling - - - 

Laying-out and digging holes - i 8 

Costoftreesandsetting-out - - - - - - - 20 =O 

Pruningandshapinglstyear - - - - - 

Fencingestimated at - - 146620 

Costatendoffirstyear - - - - - 180 0 

Cultivating and interest, 2nd yoar- - - - - - 

” ” Srd year- - - - - - 33 «OO 

” ” 4th year - - - - ° - 84 40 

” 5th year- - 48 90 

Equivalent insterling- - - - - - G4l. 98. 8d. 


At this time each tree should produce 20 lbs. of marketable 
fruit, which at 160 trees per acre is 3,200 lbs. at 24 c. (1}d.), 
or 161. per acre. After the eighth year each tree should produce 
80 lbs. fruit, and, if properly cared for, the trees should bear for 
20 years thereafter. 

The following figures on cost of an apple orchard are given in 
the same report as the result of 15 years’ experienee by a grower 
near Grant's Pass, Oregon. The figures are up to the seventh 
year after planting :— 


Amount. 
d d O18 ¢ 

Ploughing and preparing ground - - 1 
69 trees 2 years old at 124c. (25 feet by 25 feetapart)  - 114 6 
Plenting and laying-off ground - - - - 
Cultivating and pruning for 7 years at 6 dol. per acre - 8 8 0 
Total cost on 1 acre to 7th year - - + 11 2 6 
Less 69 boxes of apples produced at 50 c. per box - 618 0 


The eighth year, if in good ground, the trees should produce 
four boxes for each tree, and after 9 years of age the average pro- 
duct should be not less than ten boxes per tree. The maximum 
cost for cultivation is not greater than 2i. per acre as the trees 
grow older, 

The cost of the land is not taken into account in the above, 
102. per acre would be full value of cleared land at present. As 
apples sold the last year at from 4s. to 6s. a box, and there is a 
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steady demand for good fruit, it would appear there is money in 
the business.—(Foreign Office, Annual Series, 1935.) 


Scotch HERRINGS IN NEw YORK. 


The trade in Scotch herrings has grown up almost entirely 
within the last eight or nine years, and it is said to be gaining 
greund in New York, the competition being chiefly with the Dutch 
herrings, Other sources of supply are Sweden and Norway and 
Canada. The total importation of pickled and salted herrings 
into the United States is about 30,000,000 lbs. per annum, of 
which about one-quarter comes from the United Kingdom. The 
demand for these fish is greatest in the months of July and 
August, but the market is often overstocked at this season, and it 
has been suggested that it might be of advantage to distribute the 
supplies more evenly over the whole course of the year.— (Foreign 
Office, Annual Series, 1921.) 


COMPETITION WITH BRITISH TRADE IN VENEZUELA. 


Mr. W. A. Andral, Acting British Consul at Caracas, in a Report 
to the Foreign Office for 1896, states that the amount of imports 
from England shows a trifling increase for the Caracas district, 
and at Ciudad Bolivar there is a marked rise in the value of 
imports from Trinidad, the greater part of which it is to be 
supposed is of English origin. 

There are no manufactories in the country, and the demanc for . 
machinery is confined to such as is required for mining plants or 
railway supplies. Other articles such as agricultural implements 
are obtained cheaper and quicker from the United States. 

In cottons, prints, and other piece-goods, English articles hold 
their own; and it is to be hoped that in the near future some 
improvement will be felt in the trade; for owing to the recent 
awakening of British suppliers, caused by the exaggerated accounts 
of the decline of British trade, the travelling agents who have 
lately visited the country have been studying closely the wants of 
consumers ; and the result will, doubtless, be that British manu- 
facturers will endeavour to adapt their products in future to the 
requirements of their clients, and by providing a good article at 
the same price as the inferior foreign material attract business. 
But the principal difficulty in the way of pushing trade is that 
there is no increase in the demand owing to the almost stationary 
condition of the population. If anything, that demand tends to 
decrease, due to the absence of lucrative industries, and the failure 
of the crop, with the attendant consequences, necessitating 
retrenchment on the part of consumers. 

At the present time when the cry is general among Englishmen 
about the extent of the increase of German trade tothe detriment . 
of British commerce, it might be well to state that, although in 
Venezuela the Germans have a good footing, they cannot be 
accused of ousting the British, for the simple reason that Eng- 
lishmen have paid very little attention to Venezuela and have 
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mever endeavoured to promote business relations with that 
Republic. 

The Germans have attained their present position by steady 
perseverance. They, moreover, assimilate themselves to the 
natives of their adopted home, acquire the language quickly 
and thoroughly, and in that way gain the sympathies of the 
people with whom they have intercourse. 

The largest firms in Venezuela are German, and it is quite 
natural when there is a question of choice they should give the 
preference to their country’s manufactures, 

As opposed to this, there is not a single British firm in the 
‘whole of Venezuela. 

German capital is largely invested in Venezuela in the under- 
taking of the Great Railroad of Venezuela, and the Disconto 
Gesellschaft, of Berlin, lately floated a loan to the Venezuelan 
‘Government of 50,000,000 Bol. 

One gold mining plant has been lately established under the 
management of English engineers. The capital is being sub- 
scribed in London and Paris. The company is styled the 
“‘ Guarico Gold-mining Company, Limited,” after the district in 
which the mine is situated.—( Foreign Office, Annual Series, 1933.) 


THe Export TRADE oF EcUADOR. 


A report has been received at the Foreign Office from Mr. G. 
Chambers, H. M. Consul at Guayaquil, stating that the value of 
the exports of Ecuador in the year 1896 through the port of 
Guayaquil amounted in value to 1,088,9191, as against 
1,156,274. in 1895. The deficit has been chiefly caused by the 
decreased export of coffee, but as it appears that a large supply 
has been retained in deposit, in the hope of better prices, there 
‘may be some compensation in 1897. 

Cocoa also showed a decreased export, but this was more than 
compensated for by the favourable prices ruling in 1896 as com- 
pared with 1895. 


PROJECTED RAILWAY IN EcuaApDor. 


§'In a recent report to the Foreign Office, H. M. Consul at 
‘Guayaquil states that a syndicate, formed by United States 
capitalists, has sent out a commission which is now surveying the 
country between Guayaquil and the interior, with a view of 
constructing the railway to the interior; and a later despatch 
of H. M. Consul forwards a copy of the ad referendum contract 
between the Ecuadorian Government and the said American 
“syndicate relative to the construction of the said railway. 


COMPETITION WITH BRITISH TRADE AT ICHANG. 


In a report to the Foreign Office by Mr. W. Holland, H.M. 
Consul at Ichang, it is stated that British manufacturers must now 
-expect to find active competition in all directions. In piece-goods 
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this is confined at present for the most part to America—though 
the import of Chinese-made grey shirtings to Sha Shih is note- 
worthy ; but in fancy goods, which are fast developing into a large 
and important trade, the principal competitors are Germany, 
Holland, and Japan. These three, and especially the first and last,. 
watch the changing fashions of the China market in a sharp way 
which doubtless finds its own reward, whilst British manufacturers. 
continue to follow the same old lines, or with very little change, 
that held good 30 or 40 years ago. 

Experts may be sceptical on the point, but the fact remains 
incontrovertible that there is a constantly changing fashion in 
fancy goods, such as chintzes, imitation flannels, &c., which meets 
-with little or no attention on the part of British traders, while 
others, Germans and Japanese, have a keen eye to this chance. 
As regards manufactured piece-goods, the trade appears to be 
falling off, and if so, the reason is not far to seek. The Chinese 
are eminently a frugal race, with whom economy is reduced to a 
science, and if, by importing Bombay yarn, or even the native raw 
cotton, they can produce a home-made cloth that will suit them 
cheaper than they can buy the foreign article, it stands to reason 
that they will satisfy their requirements in this way. When the 
Blackburn Commission was in Ichang, they were shown 
samples of cotton cloth made at Sha Shih, from 14 to 15 inches 
wide, strong, and of a good white colour, in three grades from about 
1}d. to 23d. per yard. It appeared that the Commission were of 
opinion that it was impossible to lay down an English-made article 
of the same quality in Ichang at such a price; and if that is so, 
British manufacturers will find, as far as that part of China is con- 
cerned, a serious competitor in Sha Shih, as the manufacture of this 
cotton cloth is making great strides, and it is said the goods are: 
being carried far into the west of China. As regards the width of 
piece-goods, it is necessary to repeat that to command a ready sale 
among the teeming millions of the poorer class in China, the 
cheaper kinds of piece-goods must be made in widths of about 
15 inches ; and a cheaper quality would find a ready sale, provided 
of course that it was genuine and not full ofsizing. Washing is of 
course the great test in such cases, which, even with the Chinese, 
has to be applied more frequently in the case of cotton than of 
woollen goods.—(Foreign Office, Annual Series, 1944.) 


THE JAPANESE NAVIGATION Laws. ° 
A despatch dated 17th May last has been received at the: 
Foreign Office, from Sir Ernest Satow, H.M. Minister at Tokio, 
enclosing copies of special regulations which have been intro- 
duced to restrict the application of the Japanese laws for the 
encouragement of navigation and shipbuilding. 


| 
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XIX.—GENERAL TRADE NOTES. 
SHIPPING THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL. 


The “Canal de Suez” bulletin recently published tables show-. 
ing that the total number of vessels passing through the canal 
in the month of March was 293, of a gross tonnage of 1,071,680: 
tons, 

Of these 293 vessels, 202 were British, of a gross tonnage of 
759,697 tons; 27 German, 107,582 tons; 18 French, 66,601 
tons ; 18 Dutch, 45,365 tons; 8 Austro-Hungarian, 23,700 tons ; 
4 Russian, 22,020 tons; 6 Italian, 17,392 tons; 3 Spanish, 
15,750 tons; 2 Japanese, 4,744 tons; 2 Norwegian, 4,247 tons ; 
ig 2,004 tons ; 1 American, 1,519 tons; and 1 Ottoman, 

ns. 


THe Betrast Linen TRADE. 


According to the report of the Belfast Linen Trade Board, as. 
published in the “Irish Textile Journal,” there was no appreciable. 
_change in any branch of the market in May. Business all round 
was slow, the holidays at Whitsuntide and the approaching half-- 
yearly stocktaking intensifying the quietness. 

There was no quotable improvement in the home end of the: 
trade in finished goods, and, pending the turn of the half-year and. 
finish of stocktaking, little change for the better was expected. 

Everything considered, there was a fair turnover on Continental 
account. Orders naturally showed a falling off, as usual, at that 
time of the year, summer being always the quiet season; but the 
exports for the month were better than for the corresponding 
period of last year by nearly 4 per cent. in value. According to 
to the Board of Trade returns, Germany showed an improvement 
in values of over 16 per cent., which more than counterbalanced 
the slight fall off in the case of France, Spain, and Italy. 

The exports of linens to the United States again showed a very 
marked increase over those for May last year, caused in a great 

_ measure by the anticipated increase in the tariff. The increase in 
values was close on 70 per cent. 

Australian trade was well sustained, and the official figures 
showed the gratifying improvement of 14 per cent. in values over 
May, 1896. Canadian trade improved a little, but the South- 
American markets were all very quiet, and the foreign West Indies. 

— was on the extremely curtailed scale reported fora long time 

For the five months ended 31st May the exports of piece goods 
from the United Kingdom slfowed an improvement of 36 in value. 

and 5°4 in quantities, as compared with similar period of last year. 


CONSUMPTION OF TioBACCO IN VARIOUS EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES. 


The Board of Trade have recently prepared the following state-. 


2 
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ment showing the quantity of tobacco sold, consumed, or remaining 
for consumption, per head of the population, in Austria, Germany, 
France, and Belgium in the years stated in the following table :— 


‘ uantit r 
Ibs. 
Austria—sold (including enuff) - - 1894 2°84 
Germany—consumed—(raw) 1895 3°58 
France—consumed—(including snuff )- 1893 2:06 
Belgium—remaining for consumption - 1890 4°7 


Imports OF Pic IRoN AND UNWRoUGHT STEEL INTO THE 
UnitTeD KINGDOM FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


According to a return received at the Board of Trade from the ~ 
‘Secretary of Her Majesty’s Customs, the amount of pig iron and 
unwrought steel registered as imported into the United Kingdom 
from the United States of America during each month from 
January to June 1897, inclusive, was as follows :— A 


Pig Iron. Steel, Unwrought. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
1987. Tons. £ Tons. £ 

January - 9,022 21,152 8,193 15,926 
February - 7,733 18,099 6,863 82,723 
March - - ° - 8,701 10,555 2,032 9,906 
April - - - - 8,060 18,076 5,802 23,851 
May - 7,024 15,479 2,821 16,840 


Tue BristoL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Board of Trade have received a copy of the report of the 
Bristol Chamber of Commerce for 1896-97. The report, which 
is very complete and detailed, gives particulars of the improve- 
ments in the docks and other port works, reviews on the ship- 
ping of the port, and on the separate trades of the district; an 
account of postal developments and other social improvements ; 
“a of the annual meeting, and an appendix containing 


a 
ta statistics relating to the trade of the port. 


‘¢ JOURNAL OF THE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE.” 


The first number of the fourth volume of the “Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture ” for June, 1897, contains articles on Green 
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Manuring, the Common Lapwing, Imports of Dairy Produce, 
Titmice, Cheese Making in American Factories, Ensilage of 
Potatoes—Assessments to Land Tax—Fertilisers and Feeding 
Stuffs Regulations—Agricultural and Miscellaneous Notes, ete. 


DEMAND FOR AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY IN Russia. 


According to the “ Bulletin Commercial ” the demand for thresh- 
ing machines will continue for some time to increase in Russia. 

A large number have been made already in Russia itself; some 
establishments have turned out some good ones, about 4-horse 
power, at the low price of 445 francs; but the imports continue 
all the same. 

The United States, United Kingdom, Germany, and Austria 
furnish the best threshing machines imported into Russia; the 
German ones are generally the cheapest. Russia being essentially 
an agricultural country, there is an enormous opening for agricul- 
tural machinery of all kinds, but hitherto the demand has been 
-out of proportion to the needs, for the good reason that Russian 
farmers have not always sufficient capital to invest. 

The total value of German agricultural machiney imported into 
Russia in 1896 was 1,650,000/. as against 1,150,000/. in 1895, and 
-800,0007. in 1894. 


Russian COMMERCIAL AGENCY AT TEHRAN (PERSIA). 


Itis stated in the “Journal des Tarifs et Traités de Commerce ” 
that the Russian Government is about to establish at Tehran an 
er for facilitating the commercial relations of Russia with 

ersia, 


PRODUCTION OF CELLULOSE IN SWEDEN. 


The production of cellulose in Sweden has, according to a state- 
ment in “ Le Monde Economique,” rapidly increased since 1867. 
The following table shows the amount produced in quinquennial 


periods from 1867 to 1896. 


. Production by | Production b 
Periods of 57 Years. Mechanical Method, | Chemical Method. 
Tons. Tons, 
1867—1871 61,700 
1872—1876 27,800 5,350 
1877—1881 140,000 18,240 
1882—1886 194,000 | 110,000 
1887—1891 296,000 202,400 
1892—1896 455,000 | 416,200 


Tue SLATE TRADE OF BELGIUM, 


According to a Report of the United States Consul at Ghent, 
‘slate is not produced or manufactured at Ghent or in the imme- 
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diate vicinity. Considerable slate is used for roofing purposes and 
also for lining old-fashioned outhouses. About 6,000 to 8,000 
school slates are sold annually in Ghent. Slate blackboards are 
not used. Slate for roofing is produced at Herbemont and Vieil 
Salm, in the province of Luxembourg, Belgium. There is also a 
considerable amount of slate imported. The number of pieces 
brought into Belgium during 1895 amounted to 37,719,682 
we at 30,3337. The importations from various countries were, 
in 1895 :— 


Countries. | Pieces. Value. 
| No. 

Brance- - - - - - - 36,800,882 29,232 
Germany - - ,500 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg - -| 693,500 558 
Other Countries - - - - -| 13,400 11 

| 37,719,682 80,333 


The import duty on slate is about 3s. 2d. per 1,000 pieces 
School slates come chiefly from Germany, from the house of. 
Faber, the slates of this manufacturer being favoured by the 
school authorities. They have special ruling and frames. To 
compete with them, other articles would be obliged to adopt a 
similar pattern, or, possibly, some better style, which would meet 
the approbation of the school authorities. The retail price varies 
from 10d. to 1s. The wholesale quotation for an article about 
8 by 11 inches in size, neatly fiamed, is at present 64d. Foreign. 
roofing slate can not be employed on public buildings, as the 
Government provides in all its contracts that native slate must be 
used. In quality, Belgian slate is superior to the French article, 
its only considerable competitor. The latter, however, is better 
in form and appearance. 

As showing the importance of the slate industry, it may be 
noted that the exportations for 1895 amounted to 15,236,737 
pieces, valued at about 22,0007. The figures for the principal 
countries were — 


| 
Exported to :— Pieces. | Value. 
| No. £ 
Germany - - - 7,097,600 10,000 
pd of Luxemburg - 3,795,800 5,200 
witzerland - - - - - - 1,946,450 2,720 
Holland - - - - 1,003,578 1,400 
France- - - 604,750 800 


THE STUTTGART Export 


The “ Bulletin Commercial ”’ states that the Stuttgart Export 
Society (Export-Musterlager) has just published its Fifteenth 
Annual Report. The number of orders executed by this esta-- 


| 
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blishment increased from 2,124 ln 1894 to 2,288 in 1895 and 
2,433 in 1896. These orders have been given by 463 firms of 
Wurtemberg and other places. The report gives the articles 
which have been dealt with in these orders as well as the names of 
the commercial establishment concerned. Up to date, 9,525 
catalogues have been sent out by the Export Society. 


Bounties ON FLAX AND HEMP CULTURE IN FRANCE. 


The “ Bulletin ” of the French Ministry of Agriculture for May, 
1897, publishes a statement showing the amount of the bounties 
aid in France in the years 1896 in the cultivation of flax and 
emp. Fromthis it appears that the total area cultivated which 
was admitted to bounties in 1896 was: Flax, 17,557 hectares, and 
hemp ‘15,913 hectares. In this area bounties were granted at the 
rate of 72 francs per hectare, the departments receiving the most 
bounties being Sarthe, Maine-et-Loire, Nord, Pas de Calais, Cétes- 
du-Nord, Seine Inférieure, and Vendée. 


PRODUCTION OF CARRARA MARBLE, 


The annual report of the Carrara Chamber of Commerce gives 
the following statistics of the production of marble in the Apuan 
Alps and the exports of marble from all Italy for the last five 
years :-— 


Production of Carrara and 


Years. anny Exports from all Italy. 
Tons. Tons 
1892 181,728 135,668 
1893 182,888 129,293 
1894 175,3€2 124,013 
1895 161,757 133,833 
1896 166,594 149,389 


THE TRADE OF MassowaH IN 1896. 


The “Bollettino” of the Italian Ministry of Finance, publishes 
some details regarding the trade of Massowah for 1896 taken from 
the statistics furnished by the Governcr of Erythrea, 

The following table shows the value of the imports into 
Massowah in 1896, as compared with 1895, distinguishing the 
principal places of origin :— 


Imports from 1896. 1895. 

Lire. Lire. 
Italy (free of 4,685,654 1,308,456 
Ports of Asiatic Turkey - ‘%-~ - 2,741,887 $94,115 

Assab, and other Italian possessions 

} 641,967 721,742 


9,482,806 
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l The trade of Massowah is almost entirely a transit one, for, 
| except that portion of the imports which remains in the colony for 
consumption, the merchandise coming from the interior of Africa 
‘is sent to India, Europe, and other parts of the Red Sea, and that 
} imported by sea is sent into the interior of Africa. On the other 
hand, there being no production of articles at Massowah, the 
export trade is represented solely by the goods re-e xported. 


THE BoHEMIAN GLASS INDUSTRY. 


The Chamber of Commerce at Reichenberg has made a step in: 
advance in settling the difficult question of regulating the work 
undertaken at home in the various industries under its juris- 
diction. The following interesting iniormation with regard to the: 
glass and china trade is taken from its report. The Com- 
mittee states that the most important section of this industry is 
what is called the “Gablonzer Industrie,’ which includes the- 
manufacture of fancy goods, jewellery, and glass, glass ornaments 
of every kind, as in use among cultivated and uncultivated peoples. 
alike all over the world, as well as necessities of life, such as 
buttons, ink-pots, and salt cellars. This entire industry, except 
some of the raw glass trade, is supported on the shop system exclu-- 
sively, the shop being, however, largely supplied from home-work. 

_The districts of Gablonz and Tannwald are the peculiar centres of 
this industry, although a large number of the houses of the 
workmen thus occupied are situated in the neighbouring districts 

~of Reichenberg, Turnau, Eisenbrod, Semil, and Hochstiidt, while 
the polishing of ground glass occupies many families in Reichen- 
berg and Turnau, and the manufacture of beads in the latter. It 
has, however, been found impossible to estimate the number of 
hands occupied in this species of work. A vague idea ca, 

__ however, be gained by remembering that the population of th: 
Gablonz district was in the year 1890 44,760, and that of 
Tannwald 26,435, that hardly avy agricultural labour goes cn in 
these densely-wooded mountain parishes, and that in the year 
1891 the statistics of labour published for Northern Bohemia. 
gave 1,585 as the number of workers in the Gablonz, a third 
being women, and in the Tannwald 4,959, of which one-half were 
women. These statistics dealt exclusively with persons employed. 

_ in factories. 
The second main centre of the glass industry in Northern 
Bohemia is the Haida district. Here the population is engaged in 
the manufacture of hollow-ware, varying from a cheap article, such 
as a vase fit for the 5-kreuzer stall of a bazear, to a full set of the 
most elaborate table-service. The number of home-workers in 
the glass industry of Haida and its neighbourhood is over 5,000, 
if somewhat inexact statistics founded upon data. supplied by 
the socialistic organisation of the neighbourhood can be trusted. 
This particular trade is not confined to the Haida district, 
but extends over its frontiers to the districts of Bohmisch- 
Kamnitz, Zmickau, and Bensen. Even as far off as Warnsdorf we 
. find glass refineries in connection with shops. The manufacture 
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of mirrors, mirror-frames, and picture-frames is also very largely 
the employment of home-workers. But in the neighbouring 
district of Kammer, where there is so important a manufacture of 
porcelain, domestic labour is hardly used at all. 


THE INDUSTRY OF HunGaRY. 


According to figures published by the “ Moniteur des Soies,”’ the: 
amount of silkworms’ eggs set for incubation in Hungary in 1896. 
was 1,541 kilogs, as against 1,342 kilogs in 1895 and 1,274 kilogs. 
in 1894, 

The production of cocoons amounted to 1,627,731 kilogs in 1896,. 
as compared with 1,499,845 in 1895 and 1,127,617 in 1894, 


EGYPTIAN COTTON IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The importation of cottun from Egypt is becoming quite a 
prominent factor in the cotton trade of the United States. The 
“Manufacturer” states that, up to 1891 these shipments amounted 
to but little, but since that time the growth has been quite rapid. 
During the fiscal year 1895, there were imported to the States 
direct from Egypt 29,931,948 pounds of this product, valued at 
592,800/., while the importation from Egypt to the United States 
by way of the United Kingdom reached 17,738,798 pounds. 
During the fiscal year, ending June 30th, 1896, the direct importa- 
tions from Egypt amounted to 43,574,769 pounds, valued at 
1,068,6007, while the importations through the United Kingdom 
had fallen to about 9,530,252 pounds, During the year last 
mentioned the total imports of cotton to the United States were 
55,350,520 pounds, and it will be seen from the above that over 
50,000,000 pounds of this came from Egypt either directly or 
through the United Kingdom. 


New IN SIAM. 


The Belgian Consul at Bangkok reports to the “ Bulletin 
Commercial” that the King of Siam formally opened in March 
Jast the Bangkok-Ayuthia section of the line which is under 
construction towards Korat in the east of the kingdom. 

Korat is a commercial centre of the first importance, and will 
be the provisional terminus of the Eastern branch of the pro- 
jected 1ailway system. Another branch, to connect the capital 
with the northern provinces, will start from Ayuthia via Lopburi, 
Chiengmii and Chiengriii to Chiengsen. 

The line opened as far as Ayuthia is 70 kilometres in length ; 
an extension of 54 kilometres to Genkvi will be shortly opened. 
It is stated that some of the metallic bridges on the Koral line 
have been made in Belgium ; the English establishments not 
being able tv turn out the order in time handed it over to 
Belgian houses. 
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THE WEAVING INDUSTRY IN JAPAN. 


According to the “Japan Weekly Mail,” the weaving industry 
in the Fukui Prefecture has of late made significant developments, 
especially in the manufacture of habutae. Last summer, owing to 
the inundations, weavers were obliged to suspend work for a 
considerable period, but the production nevertheless increased 
beyond any previous year. ‘The result is due to the great 
credit Fukui silk textiles have attained for superior quality. No 
inspection is so rigorous as that prevailing in this Prefecture. To 
supply the expenses of examination the sum of three thousand yen 
is handed over to the Silk Fabrics Corporation by the local 
authorities, A report compiled by the Corporation shows that 
the value of silk textiles amounted last year to 6,334,607 yen, an 
increase of 15,361 yen as compared withthe previous year. At 
the close of last year the total number of habutae producers was 
2,438, and of looms 12,663 ; an increase of 508 in the former and 
385 in the latter, as compared with the corresponding period of 
the previous year. Of the total value of silk textiles exported 


abroad during the past ten years the exports from Fukui were as 
follow :— 


en. Yen. 
20th year of Meiji ............. 1,146,281 6,100 
21st 1,233,927 53,624 
22nd 2,104,459 406,641 
23rd 3,335,483 748,190 
24th 4,257,454 1,059,687 
25th 7,524,893  2,'779,857 
26th 7,453,250 3,365,228 
27th 10,883,607 5,076,127 
28th 13,694,445 6,076,229 
29th 11,669,937 6,004,426 


PRODUCTION OF SALT IN BritTIsH INDIA. 


According to a return issued by the India Office, the total 
quantity of salt produced in India in 1896 was a little over 263 
millions of maunds. This was much less than the production of 
1895, but it was in excess of the average of the three years pre- 
ceding 1895. The porn fluctuates from year to year 
according to seasonal conditions. This quantity was supple- 
mented by 9,065,639 maunds of imported salt, the total quantity 
produced and imported amounting to 35,731,082 maunds, over 74 
per cent. of the whole being produced in India. Importation is 
practically limited to salt brought to Bengal and Burma from 
England, Germany, other countries in Europe, Aden, Muscat, 
Jeddah, and a few other places, Only an _ insignificant 
quantity is imported elsewhere than in Bengal and Burma, but 
there is also a trifling trans-Himalayan import. 


i 
i} 
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In 1896-97, 35,188,366 maunds of salt paid duty, the duty 
realised amounting (exclusive of miscellaneous receipts) to 
Rx. 8,522,514, the quantity being 1°45 per cent., and the duty 
2°54 per cent. more than in the previous year. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY IN INDIA, 


The Board of Trade have received from the India Office a list 
of agricultural implements and machines which have been tested 
in India during the year ended September 30, 1896, and of those 
in use which are reported to have met with more or less marked 
success. 

The list includes various descriptions of ploughs; winnowing, 
threshing, and cleaning machines, chaff-cutters, etc. ; water- 
lifts, chain-pumps, buckets, etc.; bone-crushers, sugar and flour 
mills, etc.; hoes, harrows, grubbers; cotton-gins; and 
miscellaneous machinery. 

The list may be consulted in detail at the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, 7, Whitehall Gardens, 8. W., any day 
between the hours of 11.0 and 5.0. 


BREWERIES IN INDIA, 


According to a recent return issued by the India Office, the 
quantity of beer brewed during 1896 amounted to 6,313,946 
gallons, of which more than half was bought by the Army Com- 
missariat, the remainder being left for consumption by the civil 
population or by soldiers independently of the arrangements under 
the army contracts with tbe breweries. The average purchases 
of the Commissariat fur the last five years amounted to about 
3,139,000 gallons yearly, the total average production in the same 
period having been 5,807,000 gallons. The army therefore con- 
sumes under contract a little over 54 per cent. of the production. 
The troops also consume a substantial quantity outside the 
contract, though it cannot be specified. Perhaps the total con- 
sumption by the troops may extend to about two-thirds of the 
production, the remaining third being drunk by the civil popula- 
tion, mainly Europeans residing in and in the vicinity of the hill 
stations. 

The quantity of beer imported into India has averaged 2,887,000 
gallons yearly in the last five years; and the quantity brewed in 
India in the same period has averaged, as noted above, 5,807,000 
gallons, the local production being thus more than double the 
quantity imported. | 

Twelve of the 24 breweries are located at stations in the Hima- 
layas, from Murree to Darjeeling, and much of the beer is brewed 
there. A good deal is also brewed at Lucknow, Rawlpindi, Poona, 
Bangalore, at and near Ootacamund, and at Quetta and Mandalay. 
Last year the quantity brewed in the plains exceeded two million 
gallons, though in the beginning of the industry and for a consider- 
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able period thereafter it was supposed to be impossible to brew beer 
in the plains. The largest of the breweries is at Murree, where 
816,000 gallons were brewed last year. The next largest is at 
Poona, where the brewing of last year amounted to about 724,000 
gallous. Morethan one-third of the whole production is brewed 
in the Panjab. 

The commencement of the industry dates from 1850, when a 
brewery was established at Masuri. This was followed by another 
at Kasauli in 1852. These were followed by the brewery at 
Murree in 1860 and at Simla in 1862. The capital employed in 
the industry (so far as it is known) is Rx. 170,000, but this sum is 


_ certainly far below the truth. 


Wooten Mints Inpia. 


According to information received at the Board of Trade from 
the India Office, there were six woollen mills at work at the close 
of 1896—one in the 24-Parganas in Bengal, one at Cawnpore, one 
at Bangalore, one at Dhariwal in the Panjab, and two in the city 
of Bombay. The number of looms and spindles in 1896 was 530 
and 18.658, and the value of the outturn is repoited at about 
Rx.249,675. The progress of the industry has been rapid. In 
twelve years the capital employed has increased by 91 per cent., 
and the value of the outturn, co far as tkis has been reported, has 
risen by 245 percent. It is still, however, a relatively small 
industry, the capital employed in it not exceeding Rx.325,000. 
The fabrics made at present consist mainly of the class of coarse 
goods for which the inferior and short stapled Indian wool is best 
adapted, such as blankets, great coats for the police and native 


-soldiery, and materials for servants’ clothing. Serges and other 


cloths and hosiery, of excellent quality, are made in the Cawnpore 
and Dhariwal mills with an admixture of finer imported wool, but 
the manufacture of superior goods is as yet limited. 

There are in various places factories for the weaving of carpets 
and rugs, and of pattu and pashmina, but hand-looms are. 
employed for these industries, and the weaving places are not. 
mills. 


CANADIAN RAILWAYS. 


Some of the figures in the report of the Dominion Minister of 
Railways and Canals for the last fiscal year reflect an improved 
condition of activity and earnings upon Canadian railways. The 
“Monetary Times,” of Toronto, states that they certainly exhibit 
a larger ratio of increased traffic earning than prevails upon the 
United States roads, where, on 100,000 miles of track, the increase 


_ (calendar year 1896) was less than 14 per cent., while the increase. 


in Canada’s 16,000 miles of track was from 66,785,000 dols. in the 


- fiscal year 1894-95, to a 70,545,000 dols. in 1895-96, equal to 5:33 


if 

i 
i 
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per cent. The following table shows the figures for the last two 


years :— 


Fiscal Year, 1895. | Fiscal Year, 1896. 


Miles completed, road - - No 16,091 16,887 ° 
Paidcspital - - - Dole. 894,640,559 899,817,900 
Grossear.iags - - 4, 46,785,587 50,545,569 
Working expanses - 32,750 595 25,012,655 
Net earnings - - 14,035,392 15,502,914 
Passengers carried - - No 13,987.580 14,810,407 
Feeight t:affic - - Tons 21 521 421 24,265,825 


Some of the statistics of individual roads are of interest, as 
showing the share of income furnished by different classes of 
traffic. The Grand Trank Railway carried 7,587,148 tons of 
freight and the C.P.R. 4,576,632 tons during the year. The 
number of passengers carried by the former road was 5,077,671, 
and by the latter 3,036,619. The gross earnings of the Grand 
Trunk were 16,506,000 dols.. and of the C.P.R. 20,175,000 dols. 
Net earnings were: for the G.T.R, 4,962,000 dols.. and for the 
C.P.R. 7,973,000 dols. The passenger traftic yielded the Grand 
Trunk 5,002,000 dols, and the Canadian Pacific 4,759,000 dols. 

A slight increase is shown in the gross earnings of the Govern- 
ment. railways; they were 3,129,450 dols. in 1895, and 
3,140,678 dols. in 1896. But against this the working expenses 
were 3,254,442 dols. an increase of 70,000 dols. for the year. 
The net loss, therefore, on the operations of the year was 
113,764 dols., of which less than half was chargeable to the 
Inter-Colonial Riilway. There are seventy-seven roads in the list 
not including the Inter-Colonial and the Prince Edward Island 
Railway. 


RevENVE RETURNS OF CAPE COLONY. 


A communication, dated 11th June last, has been received from 
the Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope, enclosing copy of 
the “Cape of Good Hope Government Gazette,” containing com- 
parative statements from which it appears that the revenue 
received in the month of April last was £685,108, showing a net 
decrease of £10,725 on the corresponding amouut for 1296. 

For the ten montbs July—April, 1896-97, it amounted to 
£6,180,934, showing a net increase of £487,722 on the amount 
for the corresponding period of 1895-96. 


| 
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XX.—PROCEEDINGS AND DELIBERATIONS OF THE 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Bradford.—A meeting of the Council of this Chamber was held 
on 30th June last, Sir Henry Sutcliffe in the chair. 

A circular was laid upon the table which had been received 
from the Associated Chambers of Commerce, and which stated 
that a memorial had been addressed to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in reference to the present state of the law as to the 
allowances made in income-tax assessments for depreciation of 
machinery and for obsolete machinery, and that the following 
reply had been received: — 


Treasury Chambers, Whitehall, 8.W., May 28th, 1897. 

Dear Sir,—The Chancellor of the Exchequer has had under his 
consideration the memorial of the Association of the Chambers of 
Commerce of the United Kingdom which you sent him in the 
beginning of April. The chief points raised in the memorial are 
as follows:—1. That the allowances in respect of repairs and 
depreciation of machinery are insufficient and the methods of 
calculating such depreciation ure unsatisfactory, 2. That no 
allowance is made for the cost of replacing machinery which 
has become obsolete. 

As to the first point, I am to say that as the law now stands 
deductions are allowed both in respect of expenditure incurred in 
repaiis or alterations of machinery, according to an average of the 
three years preceding the year of assessment, and also in respeet 
of the diminished value of machinery by reason of wear and tear 
during the year. The allowance of these deductions is in the 
hands of the District, or Special, Commissioner, as the case may be, 
and they have to decide in each case as it arises the adequacy of 
the deductions allowed. 

As to the second point, I am to say that the Board of Inland 
Revenue have given instructions to their surveyor at Leicester, 
which is particularly referred to in the memorial, that where a 
claim is made in respect of the introduction of modern machinery 
in a ‘ac ory, no objection is to be taken to the allowance, asa 
deduc:ion from the assessable profits of the year, of so much of 
the cost of replacement as is represented by the existing value of 
the machinery replaced. Any excess in the cost of the new 
machinery over the actual present value of the old is an addition 
to the capital of the business, and cannot properly be regarded as 
a charge upon revenue for the purposes of income-tax assessment. 

I am to add that similar instructions will be given to surveyors 
in other districts when this question arises there. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, W. A. MOUNT. 


A letter has been received from the Toronto Branch of the 
Navy League in Canada sugg¢sting the inauguration of an Imperial 
policy for the protection of inter-British trade routes upon the 
lines of subsidising mercantile cruisers of an improved type, to be 
manned exclusively by a reformed system of Naval Reserve. It 
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was suggested in the letter that such a system would to a large 
extent supply trained material for manning the Royal Navy, and 
support was requesied for a proposal for a conference between the 
Governments interested. 

Upon the proposition of Mr. Maddocks, seconded by Mr, 
Crabtree, a resolution was passed approving of the suggestion 
that a conference should be convened. 

Other matters referred to were the New Wool Sorting Rules; 
Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents Bill ; Companies’ Acts 
Audit Clauses; Midland Railway Extension Schemes; and the 
Agricultural Produce Marks Bill. 

Bristol_—The monthly meeting of this Council was held on 
30th June last, Mr. J. Holman in the chair. 

Details of the costs upon which the engineer based his estimate 
with reference to the conveyance of goods from Wolverhampton to 
Bristol and other ports were submitted, and referred to a committee 
for consideration and report. 

A circular letter was read from the London office of the Asso- 
ciated Chambers convening the autumnal meeting of this asso- 
ciation at Middlesbrough on the 14th and 15th of September, and 
inviting the Bristol Chamber to transmit, as early as practicable, 
any resolutions it might desire to propose at the meeting; also to 
send in the names of the delegates from the city. 

Cardiff.—At a recent meeting of the Cardiff Chamber, Mr. J. 
B. Ferrier presiding, a discussion took place on the bills of lading 
question. The Chairman mentioned that attempts were being 
made by some shippers who objected to the present system to 
throw responsibility on shipowners, For his part, he could not see 
why a shipper should not contract out of his responsibility or be 
prevented from adopting any means that might be within his reach 
to protect his interests as an exporter. They would have to deal 
with the matter in some way before long, and possibly it would 
soon come before the Documentary Committee. 

A long discussion took place on the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bill, and eventually the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted ;— 

That in the opinion of this Chamber the obligations imposed 
upon a section of the employers of this country under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Bill are unnecessarily burdensome, especially 
in respect to the coal trade, and must seriously interfere with the 
prosperity of the trade and commerce of the country. 

Liverpool.—A meeting of the Committee of the African Trade 
Section of the Liverpool Chamber of Commerce was held on the 
30th June last, Mr. A. L. Jones in the chair. 

A discussionastothedest site for the present fcr the coast terminus 
of the Lagos Railway took place, and it was resolved to ask the 
Colonial Oftice for information as to the progress of the work, and 
also of the scheme for the Denton Carter bridges. It was further 
resolved to draw the attention of the Colonial Office to the following 
resolution passed by the committee in Iebruary recommending 
Ebuta Metta as a temporary terminus, in view of the expense 
in constructing the bridges, viz. :—Resolved, “That this committee 
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: strongly advise that the Secretary of State for the Colonies should 
keep prominently before him (1), the importance of extending the 
. Lagos Railway into the interior with as little delay as possible, and 
(2), the fact that, as Ebuta Metta is accessible to the sea-going 
. branch steamers, the terminus of the railway can be made there 
, Without waiting for the construction of either Denton bridge 
cr the embankment across Iddo Island, the committee being of 
- epinion that the railway scheme should be kept quite separate from 
. the scheme for the bridges.” 
Messrs. Eider, Dempster, & Co. submitted to the committee 
copies of letters they had received on the subject of jute growing 
-from the Gold Coast Botanical Station at Aburi, and also from the 
Dundee Jute Importers’ Mutual Protection Association, from 
which it appeared that the results of the experiment at the Gold 
Coust were so far of a very encouraging nature. 
. Thesecretary read to the meeting a report by the vice-chairman, 
My. John Holt, showing the difficult position in which British 
«traders on the French Ivory Coast would be placed if MM. 
-Daumas and Verdier should be reinstated in their respective 
_monopcies, and protesting strongly against the action of the 
_ French Government in originally granting the concession in question. 
Further information as to the progress of the action against the 
French Government brought by the concessionaires was furnished 
~ Ly Messrs. Elder, Dempster, & Co. 
Manchester.—At a recent meeting of this Chamber, a com- 
_ munication from the Board of Trade was submitted enclosing copy 
. of a letter received by the Department from Tourcoing, respecting 
. anew method of decorticating ramie less expensive than that now 
employed. A sample of the decorticated fibre was enclosed. This 
was stated by the inventor to have been freed from the bark by a 
machine capable of turning out 500 kilogrammes of cleaned fibre 
per day under steam power, or 40 to 50 kilogrammes when 
worked by hand. It was ordered that the samples and the com- 
- munication from the inventor should be exhibited to any inquirers 
- interested in the cultivation or manufacture of ramie. 
Samples of textile manufactures from Ecuador, Rio Grande do 
_ Sul, Tahiti, and Abyssinia, forwarded to the Chamber by the 
Foreign Office, were submitted to the Board. Her Majesty’s 
- Consul at Quito, Ecuador, Mr. L Séderstrém, in an accompanying 
report, refers to the competition which he had observed in the sale 
of cotton textiles, and states that owing to the different manner of 
treating their customers adopted by the various Guayaquil import 
agents—through whom Quito is supplied—prices for the same 
goods vary considerably, whilst, on the other hand, goods very 
different in quality are sometimes offered at the same p ‘ce. 
Certain of the samples of cotton cloth sent by the Foreign Office 
illustrate this remark. One of the samples was a cutting of cloth 
manufactured in Ecuador from indigenous cotton, with which “the 
Lancashire mills do not appear able to compete.” Vice-Consul 
Archer’s last report for the year 1896 on the trade of Porto Alegro, 
Rio Grande do Sul, had reference to a parcel of samples of cotton 
coatings, trouserings, ginghams, and flannelettes of Italian make, 
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“which are now competing successfully with similar articles of 
German and English make.” From Tahiti Consul R. T. Simons re- 
ported that Great Britain furnished the principal muslins, calicoes, 
prints, and other dress fabrics of good quality, and that its position 
in this respect was never likely to be assailed. American calicoes 
and prints were, however, successfully competing in low qualities. 
Mr. Rennell Rodd, of the British Mission to Abyssinia, was the 
sender of the samples of textiles from that country. He speaks 
highly of twills from Englaud and “shash” for turbans. English 
cotton cloths sold well in Harrar. He reports that turkey-red 
goods from England for women’s use, and turkey-red yarn from 
India are in good demand. All these various samples may be 
inspected at the offices of the Chambez. 

The report of the testing-house showed that from its opening in 
August, 1895, to June 5th last, the number of tests conducted 
was 7,065. These include the usual critical examinations of yarns 
and textiles, and, in addition, the chemical analyses of what may . 
generally be described as mill stores, and also of wood-pulp. The 
two last-named classes of tests have been undertaken since the 
beginning of the present year, and are finding favour with the 
industries for the benefit of which they were intended. 

A letter from the Foreign Office was read exclosing copies of 
the regulations issued by the Japanese Government respecting 
the granting of patents and the registration of designs and trade 
marks in Japan. The regulaticns were originally promulgated at 
the close of 1888, and supplementary notifications, since issued, 
are now incorporated with them. The acquisition of proprietary 
rights in patents, designs, and tirade marks in Japan havin 
recently been conceded to British subjects, the Chamber ha 
previously received, in response to an application to the Foreign 
Oftice, a copy of the original regulations. Those now supplied, 
with the additions and amendments, have been translated at the 
British Legation at Tokio. It was ordered that they should be 
open for the inspection of merchants and others interested in trade 
with Japan, 

The President reported that, in pursuance of inquiries received 
from members of the Chamber, the Foreign Office had been asked 
for intelligence as to the changes in the Madagascar Customs 
tariff, which, it was understood, were contemplated by the French 
Government. A reply was laid before the Board to the effect 
that Her Majesty’s Embassy at Paris would endeavour to obtain 
precise information on the subject. At present the duty on 
British goods imported into Madagascar is understood to be 10 per 
cant. ad valorem, French goods being admitted free of duty. 

Shefield—A méeting of the Council of this Chamber was 
held on 24th of June last, Mr. S. E. Howell in the chair. Circulars 
from the Association of the Chambers of Commerce dealing with 
matters of general interest were read. One of these contained a 
highly important letter which had been received from the Treasury, 
which stated that the Chancellor of the Exchequer has had under 
his consideration a memorial of the Association of the Chambers 
of Commerce of the United Kingdom relative to the present state 
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of the law as to allowances made in income-tax assessments for 
depreciation of machinery and for obsolete machinery, the chief 
points raised being (1) that the allowances in respect of repairs 
and depreciation of machinery are insufficient, and the methods 
of calculating such depreciation are unsatisfactory; (2) that no 
allowance is made for the cost of replacing machinery which has 
become obselete. As to the first point, the reply to the memorial 
states that, as the Jaw now stands, deductions are both in respect 
of expenditure incurred in repairs or alterations of machinery 
according to an average of the three years preceding the year of 
assessment, and also in respect of the diminished value of 
machinery by reason of wear and tear during the year. The 
allowance of these deductions is ‘in the hands of the 
district, or special commissioners, as the case may be, 
and they have to decide in each case, as it arises, 
the adequacy of the deductions allowed. As to the second point. 
the Board of Inland Revenue have given instructions to their 
surveyor at Leicester, which is particularly referred to in the 
memorial, that where a claim is made in respect of the introduction 
of more modern machinery in a factory no objection is to be taken 
to the allowance, as a deducticn from the assessable profits of the. 
year, of so much of the cost of replacement as is represented by the 
existing value of the machinery replaced. Any excess in the cost. 
of the new machinery over the actual present value of the old is. 
an addition to the capital of the business, and cannot properly be. 
regarded as a charge upon revenue for the purposes of income-tax. 
assessment. Similar instructions will be given to surveyors in 
other districts when this question arises there. 

The Secretary reported that he had adopted the same practice: 
with regard to signing and sealing certificates of oigin for 
Canada as was adopted in the case of Russian tariff some years. 
ago, pamely, the Chamber should certify the British origin of goods. 
upon information given to them by the various members of the 
Chamber or other trades of the locality, and the charge for such 
certificates should be, for non-members of the Chamber 2s., and 
for members ls. The action of the Secretary was confirmed. 

Swansea.—The monthly meeting of this Chamber was held on 
the 25th June last, Mr. J. R. Leaver in the chair. 

The Secretary read a communication from the Sunderland 
Chamber of Commerce asking the Chamber to adopt a petition 
they had forwarded to both Houses of Parliament asking that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Bill should not be passed this session 
in order that it might be thoroughly discussed. 

A discussion followed, and a resolution to support the Sunder 
land petition was unanimously adopted. 

A pamphlet was received from the Toronto branch of the Navy 
League, containing a memorial to the Governor-General of Canada 
submitting that the time had arrived for the adoption by Great 
Britain and her principal colonies as a matter of Imperial policy 
of a comprehensive scheme for the protection of the inter-British — 
trade routes by lines of mercantile cruisers, liberally subsidised, to 
be exclusively manned and officered by a Royal Navai Reserve, 
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with a system reformed and extended so as to admit of the enrol- 
ment abroad of Colonial seamen ; such ships to carry at all times. 
a gun of the latest pattern for drill purposes, with full war: 
equipments stored at the termini of their respective routes. 

Some discussion took place, whereupon a resolution was passed: 
approving of the memorial. 

West Ham.—The annual meeting of the West Ham Chamber: 
of Commerce was held at the Townhall, Stratford, on June 15th 
last, Mr. S. B. Boulton, J.P., presiding.—The chairman, in moving 
the adoption of the report, said that despite what they had been 
told there was a need for a Chamber of Commerce in West Ham,. 
and one of the proofs was the rapid growth of the borough, which 
showed that its manufactories and trade were increasing. West 
Ham was a seaport, and as such was an important centre of industry, . 
and it was the tenth largest town iu the kingdom in the point of 
its population, which was now over 261 900, and it was in the- 
interests of the district that the Chamber of Commerce should be- 
supported. They had exerted their influence through the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce with other bodies, and were ass0- 
ciated with the Congress of Chambers of Commerce of the Empire, 
The resolution was adopted, and after the transaction of some: 
formal business the proceedings closed with the usual vote of- 
thanks, 
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XXI—RECENT TRADE BLUE BOOKS. 


1, Annual Statement of the Navigation and Shipping of the 
United Kingdom for the year 1896. (C. 8491) Price 3s. 3d. 


This is the annual detailed statement relating to the Merchant 
Shipping issued by the Board of Trade. It shows the numberand 
tonnage of vessels registered at each port of the United Kingdom ; 
the entrances and clearances of vessels in the foreign and colonial 
trade of the United Kingdom; the number of vessels employed in 
the home and foreign trades and in fishing; the number and 
tonnage of vessels built at each port, etc. ; the information being 
in each instance for the year 1896. Abstract tables are also given 
showing the above information in a eomparative form and for a 
‘series of years. 


“2. Twenty-Seventh Annual Report of the Deputy Master and 
‘Comptroller of the Mint, 1896 (C. 8,507). Price 83d. 


In making his annual report to the Treasury the Deputy Master 
-of the Mint remarks that the Imperial coinages issued, as compared 
with the year 1895, andthe mean of the ten years immediately 
preceding, were as follows :— 


Mean of Ten Years, 
1896, 1895. 1886-95. 
£ £ £ 
Gold - . - 4,808,860 3,810,636 5,850,892 
‘Silver . - 1,235,161 1,196,168 1,101,226 
Bronze - - 122,860 40,995 56,810 
Total . 6,166,881 5,047,799 7,008,928 


The gold issue was larger than in the year 1895, but below the 
average of the ten preceding years, owing to that average 
having been greatly swelled by the large amounts of light 
gold which it was necessary to replace in the case both of the pre- 
Victorian withdrawal and of that due to the legislation of 1891. The 
demand for Imperial silver coin shows a slight, and that for bronze 
coin a very marked, increase over the average issues of recent 
years. 

With regard to colonial coinages a somewhat diminished demand 
has to be recorded. 

Detailed information as to these variations will be found under 
the headings relating to the gold, silver, bronze, and colonial 
coinages in this report, as well as in the appendix. 

The total value, real or nominal, of all the pieces coined, 
amounted to 6,764,768. 12s. 24d., the large number of 95,837,815 
good pieces having been struck in 32 different denominations 
during the year. 

Compared with the previous year, the result shows an increase 
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‘of 1,519,603/. 16s. $4d.in value, and of 23,228,109 in the number 
of pieces struck, and an increase of one in the number of denomin- 
‘ations issued. 


' 3. Board of Agriculture. Agricultural Return for Great 
“Britain, showing the Acreage and Produce of Crops, Prices of 
Corn, and Number of Live Stock, with Agricultural statistics for 
the United Kingdom, British possessions, and foreign countries, 
1896. (C. 8502). Price, 1s. 8d. 


~ This is the annual statement issued by the Board of Agriculture. 
In the report which is prefixed to the return, it is stated that 
these returns now embrace in their final and complete form all 
the official information available respecting acreage and live stock, 
production and prices, furmerly laid before Parliament in three 
separate annual publications. Occasion has also been taken to 
reproduce, for convenient reference, along with these customary 
annual statistics, summaries of the special returns of the number 
and size of agricultural holdings, issued in March, 1897. 

The data for the tables, showing the acreage of crops and 
number of live stock, were collected, as formerly, from the 
occupiers of land in Great Britain by officers of the Inland 
Revenue, the annual estimates of the produce of the principal crops 
being obtained by selected local estimators during the autumn. 
The prices of British corn are those for the calendar year 1896, 
ascertained in the manner prescribed by the Corn Returns Act. 
Comparative figures for earlier years are added in each case, and 
the statistics for Great Britain are supplemented by statements 
respecting the crops and live stock in Ireland, the Isle of Man, 
and the Channel Islands, supplied respectively by the Registrar- 
General for Ireland, and the Lieutenant-Governors of the Isle of 
Man, Jersey, and Guernsey, so as to present a general view of the 
agricultural position of the United Kingdom. 

Summaries of Colonial and Foreign Agricultural Statistics, 
up to such dates as can be obtained, are also again incorporated 
in the volume, together with incidental data respecting the 
imports, exports, and values of various forms of agricultural 
produce, in the collection of which the Board of Agriculture again 
acknowledge the co-operation of the India Office, the Board of 
Trade, and the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Customs. 

In advance of the final tables, now brought together in the 
annual volume, the more important features of each section of 
the Agricultural Returns of Great Britain have been separately 
placed in the hands of the public, as completed, in seven 
successive® instalments, 


~ 4, Fifteenth Annual Report of the Fishery Board for Scotland 
being for the year 1896. Part II. Report on Salmon Fisheries 
{C.8,475). Price 7d. 


* This is the Annual Report issued by the Scotch Fishery Board 
‘dealing with the Salmon Fisheries of that country. In the 
Report it is stated that the fishing season of 1896, judged by the * 
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number of boxes of salmon sent to Billingsgate, was up to the 
average of recent years. The number sent to Billingsgate was 
22,435, or about 4 per cent. lower than the average of the previous 
sixty-two years, and over 14 per cent. higher than the average of 
the previous ten years. In the following table will be found the 
numbers sent in each year since 1867, each box weighing about 
1 cwt. 


Boxes Boxes 
Year. of Salmon. Year. of Salmon. 
1867 23,006 1882 22,968 
1868 28,020 1883 35,506 
1869 20,474 1884 27,219 
1870 20,648 1885 30,362 
1871 23,390 1886 23,407 
1872 24,404 — 1887 26,907 
1873 80,181 1888 22,857 
1874 32,180 1889 21,101 
1875 20,375 1890 18,931 
1876 34,655 1891 25,889 
1877 28,189 1892 21,919 
1878 1893 18,903 
1879 13,929 1894 15,489 
1880 17,457 1895 25,364 
1881 23,905 1896 22,485 


5. Railway Accidents. Returns of Accidents and Casualties: 
as reported to the Board of Trade by the several Railway 
Companies of the United Kingdom during the year ending 
31st Decembeer, 1896, in pursuance of the Regulation of Rail- 
ways Act (1871), 34 and 35 Vict. Cap. 78, together with the 
reports of the Inspecting Officers of the Railway Department 
to the Board of Trade upon certain accidents which were 
wmquired into (C. 8,410). Price 2s. 5d. 


This is an annual statement issued by the: 
Railway Department of the Board of Trade. It shows that 
-during the year ended the 31st December, 1896, accidents to. 
trains, rolling-stock, permanent-way, &c., caused the death of 8: 
persons, and injury to 549 persons, viz.:— 


Total for the Year 1896. | Total for the Year 1895,. 


Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured, 


Passengers 5 388 4 399 
Servants of Companies 3 153 12 88 
Other Persons 8 1 

Total 8 549 17 487 


Of the 8 persons killed and 549 injured, 2 passengers were killed 
and 129 passengers and 20 servants were injured in collisions be-. 
tween passenger trains or parts of passenger trains ; 91 passengers 
+ and 24 servants were injured in collisions between passenger trains. 
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and goods or mineral trains, light engines, or other moving vehicles ; 
1 servant was killed and 7 passengers, 47 servants, and 3 other per- 
sons were injured in collisions between goods trains, light engines, or 
other moving vehicles ; 7 servants were injured in collisions between 
trains and vehicles standing foul of the line; 51 passengers and 
8 servants were injured in collisions between trains and bufter- 
stops or vehicles at rest, caused by trains running in stations at 
too high a speed; 15 passengers and 15 servants were injured by 
collisions between trains and buffer-stops, etc., from causes other 
than the above; 1 servant was injured by a train coming in 
contact with projections from another train travelling on 
a parallel line ; 3 passengers were killed and 92 passengers 
and 10 servants were injured by passenger trains or parts of 
passenger trains leaving the rails; 5 servants were injured 
by goods trains or parts of goods trains, light engines, etc., 
leaving the rails; 1 servant was killed and 2 passengers, 
4 servants, and 5 other persons were injured by trains running 
through gates at level crossings or into other obstacles ; 1 servant 
was injured through the bursting of a boiler-tube of an engine ; 
1 passenger and 9 servants were injured by accidents arising 
from the failure of rolling-stock (wheels, tyres, axles, &c.) ; and 
1 servant was killed and 2 injured by other accidents. 


6—Annual Statement of the Trade of the United Kingdom 
with Foreign Countries and British Possessions for the year 
1896. (C—8499). Price 4s, 24d. 


This is the annual detailed statement showing the import, ex- 
port, and transit trade of the United Kingdom for the past year. It 
is‘compiled in the Custom House from documents collected by that 
Department, and contains, in addition to the detailed statements 
of import, export, and transit trade relating to the year 1896, 
abstract tables for the five years 1892 to 1896, giving the same 
information for those years. Statements are also given showing 
the imports and exports to and from each foreign country and 
British Pussession in each year, together with the quantities and 
values of such imports and exports. 


7. Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries (England and Wales) 
Thirty-sizth Annual Reports of the Inspectors of Fisheries 
(England and Wales) for 1896 (C. 8,501). Price 84d. 


This paper contains the detailed reports for the year 1896 on 
the Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries of England and Wales, by 
the Inspectors under the Fisheries Acts. In the Appendices 
which are attached are given in full special reports on 
inquiries instituted during the year by the Inspectors, together 
with the abstracts of returns of licence duties, annual returns 
and annual accounts of Boards of Conservators, returns of water 
bailiffs, prosecutions, etc., tables of limits of fishery districts, 
close seasons, rod licence duties, etc. 
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8. Treaty Series No. 4, 1897, Protocol between Great Britain, 
Germany, and Spain, explanatory of Article IV. of the Protocol 
of March 7, 1885, respecting the importation of Firearms, 
Munition of War, and Alcohol into the Sulu Archipelago 
(C. 8,431). Price $d. 


This document was signed at Madrid on the 30th of March, 
1897. It provides that in case the Spanish Government should 
forbid the importation of firearms, munitions of war, and alcohols 
in the Archipelago of Sulu (Sol6), such prohibition shall be 
published in the official journals of Madrid and of Manilla. It 
shall be notified to the Governments of Great Britain and Germany 
by means of official notes. 

It is understood that the said prohibition shall not apply to 
werchandise which may be in transit at the moment of the 
publication of the decree affecting it, and that the Protocol of the 
7th March, 1885, shall be maintained in its integrity, together 
with the present explanation. 


XXII.—QUARANTINE NOTICE, 


NETHERLANDS InD1A.—The Governors of the Straits Settlements 
has forwarded to the Board of Trade copies of the following 
Notice to Mariners, which has been recently published— \ 

“Information has been received from the Acting Consul- 
General for the Netherlands, that the Government of Netherlands 
India has enacted that all vessels arriving in Netherlands India 
from or having touched at Swatow, Macao, Formosa, Bombay, 
and Kurachee will have to undergo nine days’ quarantine from 
the date of departure from the above-mentioned ports or from the 
last case of disease on board. 

“‘ Also that the import of butter, provisions, rags, unmanufac- 
tured wool, hair, hides, and furs from the forementioned ports is 
temporarily prohibited.” 
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XXIIIL—POST OFFICE NOTICES. 


On and from from the 1st Juny the rates for Telegrams 
to several Countries will be Reduced, as follows :— 


EUROPEAN SYSTEM :— PER WORD 


8. s. d. 
Azores - - - - fom 010 to 0 9 
Canary Islands - - 
Greece and Greek - - 6} 
Morocco— 
Tangier - - - - 
Other Places - - - » ée-, 8 & 
Portugal- - - -- » 0 44 , O 3% 
Senegal - - - - eo 
Tripoli - - - - - , O 8} 
EXTRA-EUROPEAN SYSTEM; 
China— 
All places except Macao (including 
Japan— 
via Great Northern Co. - » 
via Eastern Co. 


Malay Peninsula— 
(Penang, Singapore, and 


Native States) - - fom 5 0 to4 6 
Persia (Bushire) - - - 
Russia in Asia— 4 

1st Region - - - » 

Region - - - -* 
West Coast of 

Bathurst - - & F 

Bonny - - - - 

Brass - - - - 
Gold Coast—: 

Accra - - - 

Other - - - odin. 
Lagos « - - 8 10 ” 7 «OI 
Sierra Leone - - ad a ” 6 9 ” 5 5 
Cameroons - - - - » 910 , 8 & 
Togolands - - - 8 4 , 6 6 


At the same time the number of letters allowed to a word in 
lain language in Extra-European Telegrams will be increased 
con 10 to 15, and the number of figures from 3 to 5 
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XXIV.—STATISTICAL TABLES. 


I.—ForeicN TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


STATEMENT of the Imports into and of the Exports from the 
United Kinepom during the Month and Six Months ended 
30th June 1897, compared with the corresponding periods of the 


year 1896. 


MontTH ENDED 30TH JUNE. 


I. Imports FroM ForEIGN CoUNTRIES AND BRITISH PossEssIONS. 


[July 1897, 


Month ended 
3th June 
Increase. | Decrease. 
1897. 1896. 
£ £ 
I, Auimals, living (for food) - - | 1,177,114 970,379 208,735 _- 
II. (A.) Articles of food and drink, du' 
Articles of food and drink, duty | | 29,504,956 | 314,627 
'B) Articles of food and drink, duti- 
- - -| 1,754,745 | 1,606,009 148,736 
Tobacco, duitiable - - -| 254,610 280,302 _ 25,692 
III. Metals - - -| 1,881,128 | 1,675,956 205,172 ae 
IV. Chemicals, and tanning 
substan: 401,507 497,063 95,556 
V. Oils - - - 620,226 614,539 5,687 
VI. Raw materials for textile manufactures | 4,498,012 4,646,048 - 148,036 
VIl. Raw materials f r oundry industries 
aud manufactures 5,025,197 4,499,017 526,180 — 
VIII. Manufactured articles - 6,735,3:0 6,595,860 239,450 
IX. (A.) Miscellaneous articles - -| 1,044,379 1,246,702 _ 202,323 
(B.) Parcel post - - 49,993 92,424 42,426 
Total Value - - | 36,321,809 | 35,229,255 | 1,092,554 
Il. Exrorrs OF Bririsi AND Irish Propuce AND MANUFACTURES. 
£ £ £ 
I. Animals, living - - ° 96,634 85,094 11,540 ~ 
II, Art‘cles of food and drink - - 948,826 959,978 - 11,152 
III. Raw materials - - - - | 1,683,995 1,610,489 73,436 => 
IV. Articles manufactured and partly 
manufactured, viz :— 
(A.) Yarns and textile fabrics - - | 17,885,707 8,828,328 —_ 942.621 
(B.) Metals and articles manufactured 
therefrom (except machinery) - | 2,793,784 3,034,046 = 240,262 
(C.) Machinery and millwork - -| 1,485,002 1,570,189 —_ 85,187 
ee Apparel and articles of personal 
674,798 823,587 148,789 
(E. Chemlealsand chemieala dmedi- 
cinal preparations 628,031 681,237 - 53,206 
(F.) All other articles, either manu- 
factured or partly manufactured -j| 2,751,040 2,840,879 _- 89,839 
(G.) Parcel post - - - - 142,250 126,234 16,016 — 
Total value - - - - | 19,089,997 | 20,560,061 os 1,470,064 
III. Exports OF Foreicn AND OoLoNIAL PRODUCE. 
£ £ £ 2 
Total value - 5,451,789 | 4,638,968 812,821 


| 
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I.—ForrIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM.—cont. 
MonNTHS ENDED 301TH JUNE. 


I. Imports FRoM ForEigN CouNTRIES AND BRITISH Possessions. 


Six Months ended | 
30th J 


ne ‘ 
Increase. Decrease. 
1897. 1896 
£ £ 
I. Animals, living (for food) - - 5,573,565 5,384,470 189,095 a 


II. (A) Articles of food and drink, duty 
free - - - - - | 73,118,926 | 69,556,852 3,562,074 _ 

(B ) Articles of food and drink, dati- 
able - | 11,933,175 | 10,839,634 1,093,541 


Tobacco, dutiable - - - - 1,883,415 1,856,002 27,413 _ 
Ill. Metals - - | 10,734,619 | 10,081,166 653,453 
IV. Chemicals, dyestuffs, and tanning 
substances - - - -| 3,750,226 | 4,174,613. 424,057 
V. Oils - - - 3,508,157 4,006,510 - 498,35, 


VI. Raw materials for textile manufactures | 42,407,523 | 41,586,225 821,398 - 
VII. materials for sundry industries 


manufactures 21,8 2,368 | 20,572,587 1,319,781 

VIII. Manvfactured articles - - | 43,987,483 | 40,629,053 | 2,644,410) — 
IX. (A.) Miscellaneous articles - 6,877,675 7,290,214 412,539 
(B.) Parcel post - - - - 488,034 531,809 — a5 

Total value - - | 225,435,246 | 216,503,935 8,932,211 


Il. Exports oF BriTisH AND IRISH PropucE AND MANUFACTURES. 


— 


& £ £ 
I. Animals, living - - - - 494,604 399,049 95,555 - 
Il. Articles of food and drink - - 5,289,741 5,091,607 198,134 - 
III. Raw materials - - - 9,502,599 | 8,598,978 903,621 = 
IV. Articles menufactured and _partly 
maoufactured, viz. :— - 
(A.) Yarnsand textile fabrics - - | 49,489,709 | 453,179,489 _ 3,689,780 
(B.) Metals and articles manufactured > 
therefrom (except machinery) - | 16,954,293 | 16,535,391 418,902 - 
(C.) Machinery and millwork - - | 8,729,237 | 8,296,844 432,393 - 
(D.) Apparel and articles of personal use 4,654,681 5,051,893 _ 397,12 
(E.) Cuemicalsani chemicsland 
cinal prepa ati ns - 4,631,705 | 4,451,125 180,520 
(F.) Allother artic'es, either manu- 
factured or partly manufacsured -| 16,706,865 | 16,773,653 66,75% 
(G.) Parcel post - - - 957,018 767,711 189,307 
Total Value - - | 117,410,452 | 119,145,740 1,732,468 


ILI. Exports or ForREIGN AND COLONIAL PRODUCE. 


Total Value - - - 32,351,608 29,8)5,771 2,658,€67 - 
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II—Corn PRIczs. 


RETURN of the QUANTITIES SOLD and AVERAGE PRICES OF BRITISH 
Corn, IMPERIAL MEASURE, as received from the Inspectors and 
Officers of Excise during the undermentioned periods. 


[July 1897. 


Periods. Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Quantities sold. 
Qre. Qrs. bus.| Qrs. bus. 
Week ended 5th June 1897 52,481 5 1,477 7 4,878 5 
41,626 4 1,968 6 9,514 0 
hi Seopa 80,771 5 | 1,318 2 4,680 6 
i “eee 35,677 0 963 1 8,862 4 
June 1807 - ‘ 160,556 6 5,723 0 | 15,485 7 
Corresponding month in 1896 90,683 0 4,626 2 17,105 3 
178,066 0 5,082 5 30,014 7 
Average prices 
s. d. s. d. s. 
Week ended 5th June 1897 27 10 20 8 17 9 
4 22 8 17 11 
19th ,, 27 23 9 18 0 
27 0 19 9 18 6 
June - 27 3 21 8 18 0 
May 1897 - - 28 O 20 7 17 & 
April 27 3 22 1 16 4 
March FS - - 27 11 22 9 16 2 
February ,, 29 4 24 2 
January ,, - . 31 2 24 11 16 4 
December 1896 - - 81 8 25 1 16 7 
November ,, - 32 4 27 17 6 
October  ,, - - 27 10 28 10 15 
September ,, - - 23 9 24 0 14 1 
August ” - - 22 11 20 9 14 4 
July 6 - - 24 4 18 3 15 0 
June 1896 - - 25 1 20 8 14 10 
» 1895 - - 25 9 i@ 7 16 0 
» 1894 23 10 23 8 18 9 
» 1893 - - 27 1 23 5 20 8 


° 
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I11.—EmIGRATION.—JUNE 1897. 
RETURN of the NUMBERS, NATIONALITIES, and DESTINATIONS of the 
PASSENGERS that left the UNrrep Kinepom for PLaces out of 
Evropg during the Month ended 30th June 1897, and the Six 
Months ended 30th June 1897, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the previous Year. 
Total 
United |pritish Austral- | of Gooa | Al corre- 
Nationalities. fitates. [America. | {ie ope — Total, | 
Month ended 30th June. 
English 3,307 | 1,147 652 758 303 | 6147 | 7,373 
Bcotch} 247 117 240 7 | 1,305 | 1,060 
Irish - 2,565 71 45 _ 10 | 2731 | 2,706 
Total is British}! 6,546 | 1,465 74 | 1,038 470 | 10,233 | 21,139 
Foreigners - -| 3,124 673 27 594 1 4,529 6398 
Total - -| 9,208 | 2,138 741 1,632 726 | 14,940 | 27,702 
ing | ist | 2,486 | 2,597 855 | 17,701 
Months 1896. - 
| Six Months ended 30th June. 
English - -| 17,232 5,794 3,918 6,907 4,209 | 38,060 | 44,413 
Scotch - - | 3,132 702 321 1,456 413 6,024 6,491 
Irish - . -| 18,658 299 206 476 95 19,734 25,307 
To'al of ees | 39,022 | 6,795 | 4,445 | 8839 | 4717 | 63,818 | 76,277 
origin 
Foreigners - -, 17,944 3,464 145 3,684 674 25,911 36,528 
Tol - - 87,404 | 10,268 | 4,596 | 12,623 | 6,604 | 91,395 | 114,068 
Tstal for corre- | 
an mding 76,520 | 12,000 | 4113 | 14,299 | 7136 | 114,068 
Months, 1896. 


Nove.—The above figures, being made up at the earliest possible date after the close of each 
mo .th, are subject to cccettion in the Annual Returns, 


q 
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IV.—ALIEN IMMIGRATION—JUNE 1897 


RETURN of the NuMBER of ALIENS that arrived from the CONTINENT at Ports f in th 
Unirep Kinepom during the Month and Six Months ended 30th June 1897 
compared with the corresponding Periods of the previous Year. 


(Compiled from the ALIEN Lists received by the Customs under Act 
6 Will. 4. c. 11. sect. 2.) 


Gothenburg, 
Hamburg Rotterdam, Other 
Bremen, and | Amsterdam, Dieppe. Total. 


Bremecnaven, | ant Christiansand. 


1€97. | 1896. | 1897. | 1896. | 1897. | 1836. | 1897. | 1896. | ws. | 1896. | 1897. | 18%6, 


Aliens not stated to be on|_ Month ended 33th June. 
routetoAmericaor other; | | 
aces gut of the United | 
ingdom :* 
Arrived at London -| 1,175 | 1,425 269 2A9 145 242 _- _ 612 346 | 2,201 | 2,262 
” Grimsby -| 129 1 27 37 ll 4 - _- 18 2' 185 | 
” Hull - -| 102' 136 13 24 57 66 - - 158 156} 390 38 
” Tyne Ports-| 44, 14) 294 —| 202 £9] 516 493, 
” Leith- - 66, 104 56 50 4 1 33 52 165 20 
Other 164 35 64 95 120 - 286 529° 545 
Total - -| 1,629! 1,971] 485] 449| 557| 797) 715! 593| 1,315 | 947 |34,701 4,687 
Aliens en route to America | i 
or other places out of the | 
United Kingdom: - | 
Arrived at Grimsby 1; 67 47; 391 574 51 101 625. 755 
Hull - - 2 498) 1,148 740 1,263 | 1,470 2603 
Leith - 31 1 2 72 8y 179 
Other Ports-} 37 1} 3 —| —| 199! 346] 247) 
Total - 323-333 69 89 | 901 | 1,739 —j} 1,062 |, 1 2,355 | 4,061 
Total of Aliens en routs | i 
and of Aliens not stated 
to be en routsto Amer- || 1,952 2,304 554 529 | 1,453 | 2,466 715 593 | 2,377 | 2,646 | 7,026 8,738 
ica or other plecesoutof |) } | | 
Aliens tet stated to be on Six Months ended 30th June. 
route to America or other | 
laces Out ‘of the United 
ingdom :* 
Total No. -| 7,095 | 7,948 | 2,455 | 2,396 | 3,071 | 2,990 | 4,731 | 4,100 | 5,932 | 4,348 |::23,294)121,782 
Aliens en route 10 America | | 
or other places out of the | | 
United hipgdom : 
Total No. 1,984 | 1,839 501 555 | 7,118 | 11,472 _ — | 6,942 | 11.216 | 16.545 | 25,082 
Tota! of Aliens enrouteand 
of Aliens not stated tobe 
en route to America or 9,079| 9,787 | 2,966 | 2,951 |10,189 | 14,462 | 4,731 | 4,100 | 12,874 | 15 564 | 39,839 | 746,864 
other paces out of the 
United Kingdom | } 


* The distinct 'on made tn this Return between “ Aliens not stated to be en route to America, or other places out 
of the United Kingd m,” and ‘‘Aliens en route to America, é&c.,” is due tothe fact that a large number of Aliens 
who arr ve from Continental ports are reported to be on the way to places out of the United Kingdom, and it w 
considere 4 deviratle to record this fact. But it is not therety implied that the “ Aliens not sta+d to b# en route 
to America, dc” come to this counrry for settlement, there being in jact a large emigration of joresgners from 
thiscnn ry,whil: many + fthe Aliins arriving jrom Continental ports return to the Conti-ent. (sex Annual 
Reptr : on Emigratwn and Immigration, No. 165, Sess. 1897, and Mon'hly Emigrati.n Returns ) 

+ The ports trom which Alien Lists are received are Aberdeen, Belfast, Bristol, Dover, Dublin, Folkestone, Glasgow, 
Goole, Grangemouth, Granton, Greenock, Grimsby, Harwich, Hull, Kircaldy, Leith, Liverpool, Londun, Midules- 
brough, Newcastle, Newhaven. North shields, South Shields, Southampton, Sunderland, and West tartiepool. 
The lists received from Dover, Folkestone, Harwich, Newhaven, and Southampton show only deck passengers aud 
persons who, after landing, proceed by train as third-class passengers. 

+ Tue uumber of sailors included with the Aliens who arrived at ports in the United Kingdom not en route to 
places out. of the United Kingdom in the month of Juae 1897 was 858, and 903 inthe same month of 1895; iu the tix 
months ended June 1897 the number was 5,568, and in the same months of 1896 the number was 5,237. 
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V.—BANKRUPTCY.—ENGLAND AND WALES. 
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— 


NumBer of RECEIVING ORDERS GAZETTED in the undermentioned 
Periods and in the under-mentioned Principal Trades and Occupations. 


Six Months 
June ended June 
| 1897. 1896. | 1897. 1896. 
No. No. No. No. 
Total gazetted - - - -| 98381 3879 2,045 | 2,152 
Number gazetted in principal trades and 
occupations :— 
Farmers - - - - 20 21 154 125 
Grocers, &c. - - - - 22 27 185 161 
Buildera - 19 24 117 125 
Publicans and hotel Keepers, &e. . 17 21 107 155 
Butchers - 18 10 87 58 
Boot and shoo manufacturers and 
ealers - 4 66 42 
Bakers - - ° - 9 9 55 57 
Drapers, haberdeshers, &. 5. 13 46 47 
Decorators, painters, - 8 6 42 42 
Tailors, &c. 4 6 36 36 
Agents, commission and general . 7 5 32 29 
Greengrocers, fruiterers, &c. - 3 9 28 44 
‘Coal and coke merchants and dealers = _ 4 27 26 
Solicitors 5 24 23 
‘Clerks, commercial and ‘generel 5 4 22 
Provision merchants, &c. 5 21 i9 
Furniture dealers and makers - - 3 3 21 17 
Fishmongers, poulterers, &c. - - 4 5 21 22 
General dealers - 6 4 21 i4 
‘Tobacconiste, &c. - - ° 4 4 20 22 
Confectioners - = 2 Zz 19 23 
‘Corn, flour, seed, hay, ond straw 
merchants and dealers - - 8 2 19 22 
Carpenters and joiners - . - 2 5 17 26 
Engineers and founders, &c. - ° 2 | 16 i 
Cabinet makers and upholsterers - 1 a 15 16 
Jewellers, watchmakers, importers, 
silversmiths, &c. . 3 5 15 24 
Travellers, commercial, “ke. - . 4 3 15 18 
‘Carriers, carmen, lightermen, and 
hauliers - - 4 4 15 15 
‘Gardeners, florista, &e. - - 4 6 15 It- 
Auctioneers - - 1 4 14 25 
Ironmongers” - -|. 8 7 14 15 
Wine and spirit, merchante, ke. -|.— 2 13 12 
Wheelwrights - . - 3 2 13 9 
‘Saddlers and harness makers = - -|. 5 F 13 20 
Restaurant, and eating: house 
keepers 4 — 12 12 
Lodging-house keepers 2 I 11 10 
Curriers, tanners,and leather merehante 2 11 
Clothiers, outfitters, &c. 1 11 16 
Hairdressers - - - 3 11 7 
Milliners, dressmakers, &c. - - 2 3 Ml 13 
Hosiers, glovers, &c. - 1 10 5 
“Officers in Army - - 3 1 10 8 
Chemiste, druggists, and chemical 
manufacturers 4 3 10 14 
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Six months 
ead ended June 
1897. 1896, | 1897. 1896. 
Number gazetted in principal teades and No No No. No. 
Stationers 4 1 10 7 
Cattle pig dealers : : 1 1 9 8 
Carriage, &c. bulldere-- - 1 2 
Millers - - - 1 2 9 15 
’ Timber merchants and wood dealers - 3 3 9 10 
Schoolmasters and echoolmistresses - 1 2 8 16 
Brokers, stock and share - - 1 2 8 10° 
Printers and - 1 2 8 
ce cowkeepers, - - 3 2 8 
Blacksmiths, Stee, &c. - - 4 2 8 11 
Clerks in holy orders - - : 1 2 7 1 
Fishing net and and 
masters - 2 6 
Stone, marble, and monument masons 
Architects and surveyors -| — 4 4 
China, glase, and earthenware, &c. { 
dealers - - - - 1 1 4 7 
Cab, coach, and omnibus proprietors - - 2 3 4 


VI.—Export or Live ANIMALS FROM IRELAND TO 
GREAT BRITAIN 


RETURN of the NUMBER of ANIMALS exported from IRELAND to GREAT 
BRITAIN during the Month and Six Months ended 30th June 
1897, com with the corresponding Periods of the Year 1896. 


Six Months 


June ended June 
1897. | 1896. | 1897. 1896. 
| 

No, |i No. No. No. 
Cattle | 51,023 44,807 | 264,647 | 270,970 
- | 112,995 | 119,065 | 918,521 | 245,190 
- | 27,165 | 17,269 | 346,186 | 310,566 
Goats - ‘ -|- "785 588 2440 | 2.569 
-| 3,447! 3,912 | 19,142 | 20,625 
Mules or Jennets - - 3 22 14 
Total - - | 195,755 | 186,152 | 852,468 | 851,366 
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VII.—FisHEryY STatistics.—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Statement of the Toran Quantity and of the Fisx returned as 
landed on the ENciisH and Wexsu Coasts from the fishing grounds 


during the Month and Six Months ended 30th June, 


with the corresponding Periods of the Year 1896. 
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1897, compared 


Six Months ended 
June 
1897. 1896. 1897. 1896. 
QUANTITY. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Brill - 1218 1,465 8,507 9,487 
Soles - - 5,382 6,352 38,479 43,180 
Turbot 5,328 6,386 31,925 36,423 
Prime fish not separately distinguished- 4,351 5.808 15,724 19,300 
Total prime fish - -| 16,279 20,011 94,635 108,390 
Cod -. - - - - 44 359 30,051 304,457 286,753 
Haddock - - - - 380 896 1,183,309 | 1,208,458 
Hake 22,758 23,400 50.142 59,826 
Halibut - - 14,099 7,320 43,012 55,331 
Herrings - - - - , 082 19,374 11,747 57,860 
Lin - - - #,848 7,741 56,348 56,990 
Magkerel 61,467 72,310 347/952 158 
Pilchards - - - - 18 414 1.346 6,515 
sh not separately distinguished, - 
except shell fish. - 74,643 ene 404,286 546,491 
Total - h27,135 538,445 || 3,027,482 | 3,075,153 
Shell fish :— 0. No. 0. 
Crabs - - - 574.657 777,526 || 2,919,508 | 3,861,816 
Lobsters - 114,418 158,683 305,713 446,51 
Oysters - 603,000 | 1,699,000 || 14,553,000 | 9,808,000 
Cwts. cw's. Cwts. Cwts. 
Other shell fish 36,773 35,286 222,247 257,860 
VALUE. 
2 £ 
Brill - - - 3 072 3,115 24.738 25,691 
Soles - - - - 36,380 462 049 949 
Turbot - - - - 17,392 19,835 195,712 141,272 
Prime fish not eeparately distinguished - 11,184 20,946 3 66,796 
Total prime fish - - 68,028 79,358 456,257 501,708 
- - - 21,629 13,593 199 103 179,684 
- - - 96,566 77,149 760,826 649,912 
Hake- - - - - 13,268 13,675 39,747 45,101 
Halibut - - - - 20,749 25,028 227 101,666 
Herrings - - - - 13,092 13,954 568 23,875 
Ling - 4,489 3,811 33,373 36,381 
Mackerel - - - 41,205 49,678 228,285 
Pilchards - 4 156 1,919 
Plaice 10,342 62,272 434,638 387,301 
Sprats 3 3,771 7,456 
h not 
50,876 59,066 343,984 380,934 
Total 400,261 397,740. || 2,641,742 | 2,544,290 
Lobsters - 4,699 7,012 13,032. 19,080 
Oysters - 3,609 3,983 43,105 31,213 
Other shell fish - - ° 11,554 12,008 60,868 72,397 
Total 28,473 34,146 150,321 163,193 
Total value of fish landed -! 428,734 431,886 || 2,799,063 | 2,707,413 


Nors..—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. The values 
given are the actual values returned by the local officers at each place, 
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VIII.—FisHery STATISTICS.—ScoTLAND, 


Sratement of the ToraL QuantTITY and VALvE of the returned as 
landed on the Scotcu Coasts durin og the Month and Six Months 
ended 30th June 1897, compared with the corresponding Periods 
of the Year 1896 2 


| | 
} Six Months ended 
| June Jnne. 
1897 | 1896. 1897 1896. 
QUANTITY. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Owts. 
Soles (Lemon Soles) - 1,736 1,953 || 9,636 
Turbot - - 456 333 2,122 
Cod - : -| 63260 60,529 || 377,417 | 968,274 
Bel - - - - 936 795 |, 8,515 9,707 
Flounder, Plaice, Brill - - 6,408 6,666 32,991 49,660 
Haddoc! - 4 4 4,885 50,026 487,662 555,906 
Halibut - - - - 4434 3,398 19,041 23,914 
Herrings = - - - -| 653 391 494,022 1,046,708 874,445 
Mackerel - - - > 524 +06 1,627 
Saith (Coal Fish) 20.260 59.798 87,380 
Skate - 7,077 4,876 | 47,382 44,744 
- - ° 3 1] 212 
- | 115 29,932 
n - - - - 2,417 | .! 
Fish se distinguished, 
except shell fish 4,417 4,893 24,991 27,260 
Total - 844,666 664,982 | 2,958,065 | 2,208,170 
| 2,499,298 | 2 166 
- - -| 456,999 411,061 507,160 
Lobsters - 57,012 || 324,137 
Oysters - | 169,476 114,462 
Cwts. Cwis. | Cwts Cwts. 
Clams- - - - - 208 156 9 805 9 997 
Mussels 10,358 7.787 | 153,053 128,696 
Other shell fish- - 3.863 4,580 31,671 36,596 
VALUE 
a | 
Soles (Lemon Soles) - - £ 3,385 14,185 18,961 
- - 800 6,468 6,123 
“ - - -| 11,226 13,841 121,143 119,854 
- 535 4,963 4,924 
Flounder, Plaice, Brill- - - 7,111 35,402 50,610 
docs’ - - - 2. 650 19,573 807 209,887 
Halibut - - - - 4,933 4,116 24,395 26,220 
- - - | 106,149 120,995 6,338 193,884 
- 9,964 3,244 523 26,622 
- - - - 329 502 473 801 
Fish) - - 1,680 2,260 5 891 7,905 
Bkate - - - - 1221 13 302 10,898 
Sparling - - - - 12 _ 275 
Sprate - - 23 1,765 
‘orsk (Tusk) - - - - 99 152 910 1,179 
wi iting - - 1,433 971 8,728 8,394 
8) se) distinguish: 
except shell fish - - } = 1,276 5,358 6,062 
Total 178,664 691,790 694,344 
Shell Fish :— 
Crabs - - - - 2514 2,032 12,773 11,788 
Lobsters - - - - 4,789 2,205 17,491 799 
Oysters - - - - — 723 461 
Cc - - - 31 23 1,392 1,392 
Mussels - - 574 468 7,638 8,721 
Other shell fish . - - 1,038 1,071 7,242 7,966. 
Total 8,956 5,799 47,259 44,127 
Total value of fish landed -| 187,505 184,463 739,049 798,471 


Nork.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 


i 
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IX.—Fisuery Sratistics.—IRELAND. 


-Srarement of the Toran Quanriry aud Vatur of the Frsu returned 


as landed on the Irisn Coasts during the Month and Six 
Months ended 30th June 1897, compared with the corresponding 
Periods of the Year 1896. 


| Six Months ended 
June June. 
| 1897. 1896. | 1897. 1896. 
Quantity. 
Cuts, || | Outs. 
Soles 191 | 1,961 839 
Turbot - - - - - 142 102 | 659 69 
Total prime fish = -| 333 gol | 1,920 1,308 
1,236 28,923 24,410 
Haddock - - - - : of 1,472 1,020 3,596 13,709 
ake - 2 x - | 154 1,013 1,126 
Herrings - - - - - -| 2,873 9547 || 16,722 14,983 
Li -| 1,399 1,006 || 12,976 12,016 
erel- - - -| 820 39,492 201,979 
rate - - - - - 
hiting - 526 494 3,797 6,117 
Fish not separately distinguished, setae 5,135 6,563 24,393 24,924 
shell fish 
Total- - = «| 87,903 59,981 | 314,807 299,972 
Shell fish :— | No. | No. No. No 
Crabs - - - - -| 32,882 38,568 pa 105,350 
Lobsters- - - - - | | 66,799 505 102,700 
Oysters - - - 121,150 
| ts. Cwts. 
Other shell fish- -| 113? | 8,942 10,771 
| 
| VALUE. 
wr | 
£ 
Boles - - 624 || 1,464 
Turbot - - - - - 441 298 || 2,128 3,691 
Total prime fish 6 1,065 || 5,396 5,155 
744 666 10,941 11,099 
Haddook - wie 1,070 665 | 8,400 8,436 
- - - - 110 |. 632 597 
Herrings - - - - - - 1,192 3,042 | 4,643 4,928 
ny - - - 608 411 4.788 4,833 
- - - 11,789 oes 76,637 
Whiting - - - - - - 318 “310 2,393 3,474 
3,056 | 10,910 | 12,080 
Total - - + «| 290,256 21,024 || 132,716 | 127,048 
Shell fish :— 
Othershelifish- | zor ~1,709 | 1,844 
Total - - - 1621 | 2156 || | 6,075 
Total value of fish landed -| 21,677 23,178 || 137,252 | 133,323 


NorkE.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns, The values given 
. @re the actual values returned by the local officers at each place 
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X.—Corron RETUuRNS.—JUNE 1897. 


RETURN of the NuMBER of BALEs of Co1ToN IMPORTED and EXPORTED 
FORWARDED from Ports to INLAND Towns, and RETURNED to 
Ports during the Month and Six Months ended June 1897, 
compared with the corresponding Months of the Year 1896. 


Month of Six Months ended 
June June 
1897. 1896, 1897. 1896. 
Imports. 

No. | | Ne, 
American - - 68,730 761 1,456,800 | 41,870,711 
Brazilian 12,037 2,668 65,659 27,519 
East Indian - - 9,726 21,250 64,017 | 101,965 
ptian 15,707 12,083 201,701 | 192,065 
,096 3,846 25,582 19,777 

Total ° - 112,296 108,608 | il 843,799 | 1,712,037 
Exports. 
— CC] 16,835 | 132,216 96,200 
Brazilian 1,300 3,000 3,690 
East Indian - . 5,045 3,556 ,640 25,120 
14,664 5,821 50,854 53,722 
5,908 1,905 10,577 12,588 
Total - 47,397 27,117 | 925,987 191,320 
| 

FoRWARDED from Ports to INLAND Towns, 
American . - 170,911 229,579 1,315,074 1,333,729 
Brazilian . - 8,814 2,656 35,492 27,560 
East Indian - - 5,154 5,229 |) 36,480 27,977 
Egyptian - 18,062 5,052 || 153,815 157,287 
Miscellaneous - 5,258 15,298 | 54,294 53,892 
Total - - 208,199 260,814 1,595,085 1,600,385 


from Intanp Towxs to Ports. 


269 
50 


1,514 


819 


122 Pt (July 1897. 
| 
American - 226 1,451 
East Indian - - -- 4 
- 40 49 
iscellaneous - - 45 214 451 
Total |_| 271 1,768 1,962 
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Returns of Imports aND EXports. 


Sratement of the Imports and Exports into and from the under- 
mentioned Counrrizs in the latest Month for which Returns 
have been received, with Aggregates for the Period of the Year, 
including such latest Month. 


Note.—Franc = 9 §,d.; Milreis = 4s. 6d.; Lira=9%d.; Gulden 
= 1s. 8d.; Drachma=9,d.; Lew=9 fd; L. Egyptian= 
0s. 63d. ; Dollar = 4s. 2d. 


Aggregate for Period of the 
Value for the Month, vear,iucluding latestMonth. 
Name of Country. 


1897, 1896 1897. 1896. 
France May -| Fre. -316,587,000| 942,895,000 || 1,679,152,000 1,713,387,000 
Portugal Mar. -| Milrels- 4,596,000| 3,299,000 || 12,227,000 10,336,000 
Italy- May -| Lire - 106,657,000 | 109,987,000 || 485,451,000} 478,460,000 
Austria-Hungary -| May Gulden 61,290,000| 60,122,000 || 304,205,000! 09,206,000 
Mar. - | Drachmas7,794,000 | 10, 22,922,000 28,112,000 
Apel » 5,670,000 918,000 || 371690,000 
Buigaria «| Feb. -| Lew 5,655,000| 3,914,000 || 10,415,000 6,892,000 
Feb. -|L.B. 759,000 696 1,604,000 1,372,000 
Egypt -| ,, = 815,000 $40,000 996,000 2,221,000 
United States April -| Dollars 101,318,000} 58,650,000 || 288,261,C00| 256,231,000 
Jan. -  ,269,000| 3,707,000 
Mexico 9,981,000 6,256,000 7,138,000 
British India® April - | Rupees 5,58,79,777 | 6,14,70,596 


Il.—Exports. 


Franee -| May -| Fre. 357,495,000 | 270,946,000 || 1,580,687,000 | 1,428,585,000 
Portugal - «| Mar. -| Milreis- 2,564,000 2,176,000 6,598,000 6,446,000 
Italy - -| May -j| Lire 86,231,000 91,492,000 472,185,000 422,685,000 
Austria-Hungary - | May Gulden 63,949,000 | 64,072,000 315,239,000 296,196,000 


Mar. - | Drachmas5,170,000 5,890,000 18,117,000 15,971,000 
Greece april - 4,419,000 | 4,803,000 || 92,536,000 20°783,000 
Bulgaria - Feb. -| Lew 6,383,000| 7,194,000|| 12,587,000 13,225,000 
Feb. -| L.E. 1,410,000] 1,300,000 9,665,000 2,967,000 
Egypt - = - Mar. -| 1,383,000 | 1,199,000 4,048,000 4,166,000 
United States -! April - | Dollars- 77,647,000 | 71,092,000 || 338,680,000} 911,338,000 
= 10,495, 9,191 
Mexico - || 20,123,000} 20,206,000 


British India* | April - | Rupees - 7,21,89,497 | 9,80,65,563 


The above figures are subject to revision in the Annual Returns. 


Notx.—The fi are those of the “special” imports and exports, except in the case of 
Bulgaria, the United States, Mexico, and British India, where the fi are “ ere|.” 
* Special” means, in the case A pm ae, ee for bome consum ption ; in the case of exports, 

ts of domestic produce and man ure only. 
The Rgures are for the financial year commencing Ist April. 
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XIIL—ForeicN TRADE oF INDIA. 


Imports into Bririso Inpra from Forercn Countrizs. 


Month of April. 
1 Decrease. 
R. R. R. R. 
1.—Animals, living - 12,960 | 2,033 4 S27 
1I.—Artic'es of food and drink— 
Sugar - - 22,08,561 31,91,935 9,83,374 ee 
Other articles 7 - 38,13,777 47,13,032 8,99,255 oo 
IIl.—Metals and Manufactures of— 
Hardware and cutlery (in- 
clading plated-ware) - 12,55,788 12,85,218 29,430 : 
Metals 59,90,156 49,70,413 os 10,19,743 
Machinery and Mill-work - 27,80,385 31,93,656. 4,13,271 | 
Railway plant and rolling- 
stock (other than Gov- 
ernment stores) - 24,14,145 30,54,673. 6,40,528 
IV.—Chemicals, drugs, medicines 
and narcotics, dyeing 
tanning materials - - 18,68,359 17,79,729 Pm, 88,630 
V.—Oils— 
Mineral - 23,11,459 38,96,704 15,85,245 
Other oils - - 84,665 3,79,559 2,94,893 
VI.—Raw materials and unmanu- | 
factured acticles - 42,57,061 15,72,666 26,84,395 
Wil.—Articles manufactured and 
partly manufactured— 
Cotton yarn . 3,977,925 25,55,911 oe 9,42,014 
Cotton piece goods - | 2,16,78,001 | 1,74,79,878 41,98,123 
Other articles ° - 92,97,284 17,98,371 14,986,913 
Total of all Imports - 6,14,70,526 5,58,79,777 55,90,749 
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TraDE or INDIA.—continued. | 
Exports of INDIAN Propuce and MANUFACTURE from BRITISH 
Inpra to Countrizs. 
Month of April. | 
TD 
1896. 1897, 
R R R 
I.—Animals,living- -| 215,853 | .. 1,39,012 
II.—Articles of food and drink 
Rio  - - | 1,28,19,258 84,41,913 43,177,345 
Wheat  20,32,888 3,48,101, 16,84,787 
Other articles -| 74,31,184 32,52,421 41,78 713 
ITI.—Metals and Manufactures of - 1,31,975 1,46,391 14,416 
1V.—Chemicals, drugs, medicines ; 
and narcotics, dyeing and 
tanning materials— 
Opium- - -  83,01,035 48,14,860 34,86,175 
Indigo - -|  14,87,240 | 11,11,38 | - .. 3,75,853 
Other articles - -| 18,78,503 16,98,197 1,80,306 
5,650,582 | 2,81,939 
VI.—Raw materials and unmanu- 
Cotton -  -| 1,95,69,347 | 1,37,41,190 58,28,167 
Oilseeds - - - | 1,07,76,412 | 43,23,902 64,52,51> 
Other articles - -|  80,61,697 | 1,00,14,901 19,53,204 
VII.—Articles) manufactured and 
partly manufactured— 
Cotton yarn - - 65,01,247 43.59,105 = 21,42.142 
Cotton piece goods -| 21,72,603 6,37,146 £35,657 
Other articles - 86,83,368 | 1,13,70,036 26,£6,663 
Total of all Exports - | 9,44,29,625 | 6,96,80,788 2,47,48,8:57 


rage | | 
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LIST OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR REPORTS. 


XXV.—LIST OF DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 
REPORTS. 


ANNUAL SERIES. 


Reports of the Annual Series, 1897, have been issued from Her Majesty's 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers at the following places, and may be obtained 
from Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


No. | Place. Price. No. Place. Price. 
1857 | Charleston - «| 2d 1908 | Montevideo - ~- 
1859 Suakin - -- -/ 1d. 1910 | Philadelphia - - 
18960 | Rouen - - -/ 2d, 1911 | Rio Grande do Sul - . 
1861 | Patras - - 1912 | Quito - - - 
1862 | Barcelona- - - 2d. 1913 | SanJosé- - 
1863 | Amoy 1914 | Dunkirk- - - 
1864 | Trebizond- - ~- |! id. 1915 | Samoa - - - 
| Lisbon - - | 1916 | Bordeaux- - 
1866 | Callao - - -| 1917 | PortoRico 
1867 | Pernambuco - Sd. 1918  Galatz - - 
1868 | Naples - - ~-/ 1919 Christiania - 
| NewOrleans - ~- | 24d. 1920 Copenhagen - 
1870 | VeraCruz- - ~- | 2d. 1921 | NewYork - - 
1871 | Madeira - - - 1d. 1922 , San Francisco - - 
1872 Jerusalem - 1943, Kiukiang- - 
1873 | Ningpo - - id. |] 1924 | Harrer - - 
1874 | RiodeJaneiro- ~- | 1925 | Berne - 
1875 | Trieste - - 1a. 1926 | Mannheim - 
1876 | Curagoe - - id. 1927 Fiume - - 
1877 | Gow - - 1d. 1928 Oporto - - - 
1878 | Cagliari - - 1d. 1929 | Hangchow 
1879 | Guayaquil- - id. 1930 Boston - - - 
1880 | Havana - . - | 13d. 19381 Tahiti - - - 
1881 | Reykavik (Iceland) - | 1d. 1932 ; Mwila - - - 
1882 | Milan - 194. 1933 , Caracas - - 
1888 | Baltimore- - id. 1931  Hambarg- 
1884 | Cettinjé - d. 1935 | Portland - 
1885 | Bilbao - - - 4d. 1936 | Malaga - - = 
1886 | Florence - - - | 14d. 1987 | Tokio - - 
1887 | Brest - - - | 1d. 1938 Genoa - - - 
1888 | Marseilles - - | 1939 Palerm? - - 
1889  Wuhu - - .- ld. 1940 Santiago de Cuba - 
1390 | Chinkiang- - |] 1941 | Noumsaa- 
1891 | Malaga’ - 1d. 1942 | Frankfort - 
1892 Antwerp - - - 4d. 1943 | Chungking - - 
1893 | Amsterdam - - ld. 1914 | Ichang - - - 
1894 Galveston - - - 2d. 1945 | Hankow - - 
1895 | Pireue - - 24d. 1946 | Guatemala - 
1896 | Stettin - - 24d. 
ini - 1948 ‘aganrog- - - 
- 1949 | Loanda - - 
1d. 1950 | Panama - - 
- 1d. 1951 | Shanghai- - - 
- «| 94 1952 | Alepp» - - 
oe 1d. 1953 | Ispahan - - - 
- «| 1004 | Tonge - - - 
- 2d. 1955 Nice 
-| 1956 | Nicaragua - 
- | 194. 1957 | Soll 


1897. 
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List or DipLomaric anp ConsuLtar Reports.—cont. 


The following ne from Her Majesty’s Representatives abroad on 
subjects of general and commercial interest have also been issued, and may be 
obtained from the above-mentioned sources :— 


No. Price. 
412 iwm.—Report on the Metallurgical Industries ofthe 
Liége during 1895 1d. 
413 Germany.—Report on the Finances a the Gemma 
African Colonies for 1897-98 - 1d. 
414 Germany.—Report on molasses and peat fodder - - 1d. 
415 China,—Report on the Revenue and Rapentionye of the 
Chinese Empire - 3d. 
416 Russia.— Report on the Drink Question in Russia - 4d. 
417 Italy.—Report on the Koonomic ond Financial 
in Italy 4d. 
418 Germany.—Report on the | Operation of the Ineurence 
Lawes for 1895 - 1d. 
419 Netherlands.— Report on the “terman Competition with 
Britieh Manufactures in tne Netherlands - 4d. 
420. Germany. on Wine Trade of Gormang, 
1895-96 - 1d. 
421 | Mexico.— rt on the ‘Tamptoo beanch of the Mexican 
Central Railway 1d. 
422 | Netherlands. —Report on the Gold Industry of Datch 
Guiana - 54d. 


423 United States. ~—Prengests | of Farmers in n the State of 
California - Jd. 


424 Italy.—Report on the Straw Hat Industry of Tuscany 1d. 


425 Hawaiian’ Islands.—Report on Coffee Culture in the 
Hawaiian Islands. - 


426 United States.—Report on the American Tinplate 
Industry, and the Welsh Tinplste Exporo Te e to 
the United States - 14d. 
427 Japan.—Report on the Railways of Japan - « 54d, 


428 Egypt.—Report on Beidge Building bead Egyptian 
Railways - 4d. 


| 
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XXVI—LIST OF COLONIAL OFFICE REPORTS. 

The following Reports relating to -Her Majesty’s Colonial Possessions have 
been issued, and may be purchased from Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East 
Harding Stieet, Fleet Street, E.C. :— 

ANNUAL. 


Colony. | Colony. 


Falkland Islands | Labuan 
Leeward Islands 
| t. Lue 
Grenada 7 89 ) St. Helena 


St. Lucia - 
Labuan - 
British Guiana 
Zululand 
Mauritius 


Br.tish Bechuanalan 
British New Guinea- 


British Guiana 
Jamaica - 
Sierra Leone New foundland 
Jamaica = | Gold Coast - 
T:inidad and Tobago- Zululand 

Newfoundland | 
British New Guinea 


British Honduras H Windward Islands - 
Turks and Caicos Islands | Trinidad and Tobago 


Gibraltar - - | Gibraltar - je 
Leeward Islands | | Falkland Islands - 


Bahamas - | Hong Kong - 
Trinidad and To = Settlements - 


Mata - gos 
Seychelles 
Basutoland 
Fiji - 
St. Helena 


St. Vincent | Ceylon 
Hong Kong 56 


St. Lucia | buan 

Falkland Islands 58 | Gold Coast - 
Goid Coast British Guiana 
Basutoland 4 | Sierra Leone - 


Ceylen - Jamaica - 
Zululand | | British Honduras - 
Mauritius | Bechuanaland 
Newfoundland 
Gambia - = 
Bermuda - 
Leewa.d Islands - 
British New Guinea 
Zululand - - 
Sierra Leone - 
Gibraltar = - 


British Guiana | Malta - - 


Newfou: dland Barbados _ - 
Jamaica Turks and Caicos Islands 


Victoria Falkland Islands’ - 
Bermuaa St. He'ena - - 
Gamtbia- Bahamas - 
Hong Kong Hong Kong - 4 
St. Vine-nt Windward Islands - 
Gibraltar Labuan - - 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Seychelles - - 
Mauritius and Rodrigues 
British Honduras - 


50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
~ 13 
74 
15 
76 
77 
78 
79 
#0 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 


Malta - - | gos - . 
Zululand | Basutoland - 
British Honduras j Ceylon 
‘rin:dad and Tobago- Britis Guian 
Falkland Isjands - 
Rodrigues 

20 Mauritius - 

121 | Straits Settlements 


| 


Bermuda 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


Colony. | Subject. 


Gold Coast - Economic Agriculture. 
Zululard - Forests. 

Sierra Leone- Geology and Botany. 
Canada - ' Advantages to Emigrants. 


- 1998-94 
| eyion - - -| 4 
- - | . 189 
- | 1898-94 
- 
Rodrigues 141 Turks and Caicos Islands - ” 
| ” 
- - | 1894-95. 
-| 
- | 1894-95 
18% 
- | 1894-95. 
| 1894 
- 1895 
- 1894 
| 1894-95. 
1895 
100 | 
0 - - 
102 ” 
103 | 
104 | ” 
105 | 
106 | ” 
107 } = ” 
108 | | ” 
109 | at ” 
| 
1894-95. 
| 
113 1895 
1895-93 
- 1895 
- 1895-96 
- 
- | 189:-96 
- 1895 
_ ke 1893 
xe. | 4 
1 
2 
3 
4 


\ 


